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“Lord, help me!” is a prayer that a thousand men 
will offer where one will pray, “ Lord, what wilt thou 
have me te do?” There are not many men who 
would be unwilling to have God for an assistant ; but 
God as a master is not sought so generally. Yet he 
who would be a worker together with God must be 
ready to work as God’s servant—or as God’s child. 


Only he who himself has a deeper nature can 
reach the deeper nature of others. Some men have 
no internal life of their own. They live on the sur- 
face, perhaps in a region of interest in their fellow- 
men, and even of sympathy with their troubles. But 
they have little to give others in the way of light and 
help, because their own life is so shallow and unfruit- 
ful. Others are rich in inward experience and know}l- 
edge, but lack the power to meet others and to 
communicate to them. They have everything but 








A rightly balanced nature is strong on both sides. 
Its barns are not empty, and the doors are not shut. 
Winter preaches hope and faith. When the trees 
are leafless, and the ground is bare of grass and 
flowers, and covered, perhaps, with snow, it is not 
sense that tells us of the glorious outburst of life that 
will follow a few months hence. It is experience of 
such deliverances of nature from the frost-chain, and 
faith in that succession of fruitful seasons which God 
has established for human welfare. So in the winter 
of the spirit, and of society on its spiritual side, there 
are times when, if we took counsel with sense, the 
heart might faint and despair. But God “keeps 
spring with him alway,” and 
** Whoever sees, ’neath winter’s fields and snow, 

The silent harvest of the future good, 

God’s power must know.” 


It has been well said that “there is nothing at all 
in life except what we put there.” God has given us 
far more liberty than we usually suppose; he has 
put at our command immense resources, and told us 
to go on and use them to the best advantage. We 
can throw them away, if we choose, or we can make 
of them wealth inestimable. He has given us the 
potter’s wheel and ample beds of clay, to do with as 
we please. But there is no value in this we~! of 
means unless it is used for right ends. 138, in truth, 
not wealth until iv 18 utilized. Life can bea bubble, 
a vacaucy, 2 failure, if we so will it. It can be a solid 
world of worth, and a success, if we so will it. God 
was made man in his own image; and in so doing he 
has made him, in a sense, his own creator. Who 
would deliberately throw away such an opportunity ? 


It is often easier to do a hard thing than an easy 
one. An easy thing does not call for the gatherirg 
up of one’s powers, as a hard one does; and the easy 
thing is let slip, where the hard one would be taken 
hdld of with energy. It is the little things requiring 
attention day by day at one’s office desk, or in one’s 
home work, that are likely to be neglected, while the 
great demands on one’s time are met manfully gs they 
come. A good-hearted servant girl, who showed her- 
self to better advantage than ever in a home where 
the critical illness of its head demanded work un- 
thought of before, illustrated this truth in her‘cheer- 
ful remark, “ I’m never quite contented in a house 
until something turns up.” 
in an emergency. “ He that is faithful in that which 
is least is faithful also in much ;” but it is not always 
true that he that is faithful in that which is much is 
faithful also in that which is least. 


A“ cosmetic” is a preparation, or appliance, for 
use on the skin, particularly the skin of the face, in 


Many a person does best | 





an application to the skin of the face, the folly is 
shown in supposing that true beauty is superficial. 
The source of physical beauty is moral rather than 
physical; and an effort to promote or to preserve 
physical beauty should be made from within rather 
than from without. As Principal Shairp says, 
“ Beavty comes, we scarce know how, as an emana- 
tion from sources deeper than itself.” Beauty of 
soul shows itself through the countenance, and in all 
the motions of the outer form : 


“‘ For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 


Physical and moral exercise are better cosmetics 
than any that are sold at the perfumer’s or the 
apothecary’s. 





THE QRIGINALITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Celsus, the chief antagonist of the gospel among 
the pagan philosophers of antiquity, charged that 
there was nothing original in the ethical code of 
Christianity. Origen replied that its real originality 
lay in its moral force. “If ye know these things, 
happy are ye if ye do them.” Somehow it was easier 
to do what you knew, inside the sphere of Christian 
influgdces, than it was outside them. The pagan poet 
Hoe+ace laments: “I see what j is better, and approve 
of it: I 1;)low the worse.” Contrast with that Paul’s 
magnificent sense of the spiritual power that pulsates 
in his beiig- «J on do all things in him that 
strengtheneth ¢¢” . Nor does he ever set a bound 
to what may be expinted from the working of this 
power. He has been vari>ing the Ephesians into 
pretty deep waters’ through tu-ee chapters, and has 


concluded by praying that the 4¢ wonderful gifts 
may be bestowed on them. And he proceeds to give 


thanks to “ Him that is able to do exct. ‘ding abun- 
dantly above all that we ask or think right is. the 
line of the power that now worketh in us.” Whai 
we have already experienced at God’s hand is but 
the foretaste of what may be done for us, in us, and 
through us, not by any new power, but just by that 
which we have already experienced, as it moves 
onward. 

The most notable thing in this effect of Christian 
influences on truths previously held, is the way in 
which it makes them real to us, and makes us alive 
to them. Christ came to a people which had a belief 
in God, but not a realization of God. He was a mas- 
ter who had taken his journey to a distance. They 
had news of his coming again to exact an account of 
their stewardship, but no conviction of his immanence 
in the actual life of men. And they saw him, as we 
are apt to see those who are at a distance, through 
an atmosphere of misapprehensions and mistakes, 
They thought of him as “a hard man,” who made 





a 





order to beautify and improve the complexion. The 


prevailing in the world. “Cosmetic” 
“ kosmos,” meaning the universe, or the order of the 
universe. The idea seems to be that beauty is God’s 
order in the universe; and that therefore that which 
gives beauty is in the line of God’s plan of being. 





the ability to give, or—worse still—the desire to give. 





But when an attempt to restore kosmic beauty is by | 


very term employed for such an appliance is an illus- | 
tration of the mistaken view of the sources of beauty | 
is from | 





the most of men’s obligations to him, while he denied 
| all obligation to them. So they fashioned themselves 
to the same likeness. They magnified other men’s 
obligations to them, and minimized their obligations 
toward others. 

But there came among them a man to whom God 
was the nearest, the most real, thing in life. And he 
| spoke of God as a being so different from what they 

| Supposed him, that it seemed to be another God than 
theirs, He bade them have the mind of this God in 
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them, and to show it by minimizing their claims upon 
others, and maximizing the claims of others upon 
themselves. He declared that the other kind of 
righteousness, which is always asserting and stretch- 
ing its rights, was so alien to the mind of God, that 
they who had no better were shutting themselves out 
of the kingdom of God, that blessed relationship to 
the divine rule in which men attain to righteousness, 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

“Never man spake like this man,” the multitudes 
said. “He speaketh as one having authority, and 
not as the scribes.” He had the authority of knowl- 
edge and assurance. He said the most astonishing 
* things with as much calmness as if he and they had 
been hearing them every day of their lives. And he 
lived a life of manifest joy and freedom from care, 
and such outflow of goodness to other men, that men 
felt his doctrine to be rooted in a deep and stedfast 
relation to God, which no change could reach. “To 
whom shall we go but unto thee; for thou hast the 
words of eternal life,” said his disciples. Nobody 
else speaks to us out of such deeps of life and truth 
as you do, Others speak only on the sufface. 

So faith in God became, in the teaching and influ- 
ence of Jesus, another thing from any he had found 
among them. Men were made alive to God through 
him, where their powers had been dead and irrespon- 
sive. They felt God’s nearness; they knew his 
graciousness ; they believed in God before he led 
them on to the second step: “ Believe also in me.” 


And as with faith in God, so with all the duties of 


the ethical life. In a certain degree it is true ‘that 
some of his maxims had been anticipated by Hillel 
and other teachers. But how different te actual 
effect! Macaulay says that the practice of contract- 
ing public debts did not originate with William IIL, 
but that the practice of paying them did. Our Lord 
did not enunciate for the first time the duties which 
make up a true life. What he did was to set people 
to complying with these requirements, Matthew 
Arnold sees this so far that he says Christ’s teaching 
was “morality touched with emotion.” If e@?>*ion 
mean no more than a mere subjective feeliig 
ginning and ending in self, there was nothijg nove 
in that, But if emotion mean what its etynology in- 
dicates,—that men were carried out of Jhemselves, 
and thus began to find a new life esd power from 
God through Christ at work urd their wills, their 
thoughts, their very natuyg—then the description 
begins to be adequate, Christ carried men off their 
old selfish center, 0; which they had been exalting 
their own rights and claims and excellences, and 
taught them %*live the perfect life, in which great- 
ness 5 fotad: in ministry to others. - When once a 
shared that spirit, he was brought into harmony 

¥ with the Saviour’s own life of vicarious suffering for 
the good of others. And all his duties toward God 
and men, all the ethical precepts which enjoin his 
duties upon him, acquired a new life and light for 
him. He now not only knew, but had the blessed- 
ness of doing what he knew. ' 

In this sense both Christian theology—our knowl- 
edge of God-—and Christian ethics—our duty toward 
men—come to us from the hand of Christ. He made 
the commonplace of both theology and ethics first 
astonishing, and then effective unto new living. So 
he put a new earth beneath men’s feet, and spread a 
new heaven above their heads, and they became new 
men in Christ Jesus. 

We fall back upon the old Jewish and pagan 


ground, when we cease to feel and to realize in life + 


this Christ-born efficiency in faith and duty. When 
God falls away into the distance, and becomes once 
more the great forbidder, the infinite exacter, and 
not the loving helper of his children, we have ceased 
to see him as Christ revealed him tomen. When the 
commandments of God come to be no better than 
lofty ideals, to which we cannot be expected to live 
up, we are giving up Christian ethics for pagan, 
Paul for Horace, divine efficiency for human feeble- 
ness. Then let us get back to the feet of the true 
Master, and ask that his Spirit as well as his words 








may dwell in us, and bring forth new fruit unto the 
life that is eternal. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is often the case that a question suggests other ques- 
tions, and that it cannot be answered until those other 
questions are answered, This is the case with this ques- 
tion from a reader in Kentucky : 

Please answer through your paper the following questions : 
What are the courses and studies for preparation for the minis- 
try ? and what is the best and cheapest way to prepare for 
the same ? 

Well, now, these questions cannot be answered until 
several other questions are answered. In the first place 
it would be well to know to what branch of the Christian 
Church the inquirer belongs. Very different courses of 
study are required of candidates for the ministry among 
the Society of Friends and in the Roman Catholic 
Church. And so among Lutherans and Episcopalians, 
Methodists and Presbyterians, Baptists and Congrega- 
tionalists. And then the question arises whether the 
course that is the cheapest is also the best. Perhaps the 
better way would be for the Kentucky inquirer to go to 
a minister of his own denomination, and talk the matter 
over with him. 


The old-time village “ debating society” of New Eng- 
land had its influence in developing the mental powers 
of many a youth, who showed its advantages in his 
activities in a broader field in maturer life. And similar 
associations for mental culture and practice in other parts 
of this country, and in England, have done much in fit- 
ting the young for active participation in-the conflicts of 
thought in the community at large. This was the idea 
of a recent editorial in these pages, to the truth of which 
a New Hampshire clergyman bears testimony as follows: 

Your article in the issue of January 21, on “ Using as a Fac- 
tor in Gaining,” recalls an incident in my early life. From the 
age of ten to eighteen, I was a member of a Sunday-school in 
London, in which there was a literary society for the teachers 
and elder scholars; and, when I reached the age of twelve, I 
had the privilege of uniting with it. Its name was “The So- 
ciety for the Acquisition of Useful Knowledge; ” and the con- 
stitution stated its object to be, “ to acquire knowledge, and to 
diffuse it.” The society met on Monday evenings, and each 
member, even the youngest, had, in his turn, to prepare an 
essay on some useful subject, to be read at a meeting; and in 
the discussion which followed, each member present, beginning 


Lith the youngest, was called upon to give his opinion of the 
essay, antwgf its statements and character. Thus, both by writ- 
ing and by spea mem bers, geve out the knowledge they 


had acquired. Only a few of the scholara weailed themselves 
of the benefits of this society ; but to me it was invalttngle, not 
only then, but all through life. I cannot tell how much Nyowe 
to its valuable library,—biblical, historical, scientific, ete.) 
and to the essays and discussions at its meetings. The library 
contained such books as Hartwell Horne’s Introduction to the 
Study of the Bible, Prideaux’s Connection, etc., Rollin’s An- 
cient Histoy, Plutarch’s Lives, Josephus. 










Incidental remarks of a speaker or a writer are liable 
to make a very different impression from that which he 
intended. Such a remark may correctly represent the 
idea that is in his mind, and yet seem to represent an- 
other thought also. Many a misunderstanding arises 
from a misconception of the intended meaning of a 
phrase or an act which is fairly susceptible of two inter- 
pretations, with one of which both parties would agree, 
while with the other they would be at variance. Such a 
remark in a recent editorial in The Sunday School Times 
has called out the following kind-spirited note from a 
Unitarian clergyman in Eastern Massachusetts : 

In yur interesting article upon ‘“‘ mysticism” you speak of 
Jones Very as “ that rare bird, a Unitarian mystic,” I am re- 
minded of a story of Tholuck, the famous German theologian, 
who, upon being introduced to an American Unitarian student, 
welcomed him with the words, “‘ I know about the Unitarians; 
they are mystics.” Surely Dr. Channing, whose great idea was 
the immanence of God, was possessed with the best thought of 
the mystics. Theodore Parker’s prayers breathe the same 
spirit. Few of your readers, I suspect, are aware how much 
religious poetry has been contributed by Unitarian writers, 
like Mr, Samuel Longfellow, Mr. F. L. Hosmer, and Mr. W. C. 
Gannett, who would have been at home with the mystics. At 
the same time, the “ mysticism ” of the present, of which there 
is very much in Unitarian pulpits, is far more sane and robust 
than the medieval fors, which almost spoiled them respecta- 
bility of the word. You know what Dean Stanley said after 
his visit to America,—that, wherever he heard a preacher, he 
always heard Emerson. And Emerson, to my thinking, knew 
the mystics quite as profoundly as Vaughan, whose book, 
“ Hours with the Mystics,” has become a sort of classic work. 

The point is well taken. William Ellery Channing, 
and also his nephew, William Henry Channing, as truly 
as Jones Very, were men of the mystical type. And the 








whole body of the Muslim and the Jewish mystics must 
be classed as Unitarians. What the writer of the edi- 
torial had in mind was the antithesis of the usual type 
of Unitarian thinker to the mystical tendency,—an an- 
tithesis also noticed by Emerson, and by, James Mar- 
tineau in the famous passage in which he expresses his 
obligations to writérs like Thomasa Kempis. Tholuck’s 
saying would hardly be insisted on as an all-round esti- 
mate in the matter at issue. 








THE ACCEPTABLE YEAR OF THE LORD! 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 


Some years come bearing roses, 

Some years come bearing rue, 
Some with harmonious closes, 

Some discord through and through. 
We may not mold or shape them, 
Or alter, or escape them, 

We dare not blame; but we 
May make all years acceptable, 
O Lord of time! to thee, 


By patiently abiding 

The secrets of thy will; 
By daily sure confiding 

In thee through good or ill ; 
By fight with self and sinning, 
Now baffled and now winning; 

By service brave,—may we 
Make each new year acceptable, 
O Lord of time! to thee. 


Thy wisdom is unfailing 
Though we are dull to know, 

Thy comfort all-prevailing 
For évery want and wo. 

The little moment’s trial 

Beat out on Time’s great dial 
Builds to eternity, 

Where years are all aceeptable, 

O Lord of love! to thee, 


Newport, R. I. 





BIBLICAL THEOLOGY OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. ‘ 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. ; 


Biblical theology is fast coming to the front, and taking y 
the lead of systematic or dogmatic theology. Formerly , 

it was the reverse, especially during the periods of scho- ‘ 
lasticism in the thirteenth and seventgenth centuries, 
when the Bible was subjected to dogma, and was utilized 
merely as a treasury of proof-texts for a preconceived 
system of doctrine, whether Catholic or Lutheran or 
Calvinistic. Nowadays, people want to know first and 
last what the Bible teaches, which is of more practical 












| ners, 1892, 2 vols.). 


importance than the teaching of the fathers, school- 
and reformers. The authority of Christ and the 
s overshadows the authority of popes, councils, 


systematic repwesentation of revealed religion in its 
primitive form, id down in the canonical books of 
the Scriptures,.and aX distinct from its subsequent de- 
velopment in different ages and branches of Christen- 
dom. It sums up the scatt&red results of-exegesis, and 
arranges them so as to exhitg:he organic unity and 
completeness of revealed religion. 

Biblical theology is divided into 
ogy and New Testament theology, 
ment theology we have the works of Bald, alts 
(recently translated by Patterson, Edinburgh, 1892, “~*~. ~ 
2 vols.), and Oehler (revised translation, by Dr. George E. 
Day, 1883), and A. Duff (Edinburgh, 1891). On the New 
Testament theology we have the. works of Neander, 
Schmid, Reuss, Baur, Van Oosterzee, and Weiss. To 
these has been quite recently added two important works 
of Beyschlag (professor in Halle), “New Testament 
Theology” (1891-92, 2 vols.) and Wendt (professor in 
Heidelberg): “‘ The Teaching of Jesus.” The first part 
of the latter work appeared in 1886, and treats of the 
sources of Christ’s teaching; the secbnd part was pub- 
lished in 1890, and was translated by John Wilson under 
the title “The Teaching of Jesus” (New York: Scrib- 
These last works suggest to us some 
general remarks for Sunday-school teachers. 

In the theology of the New Testament, we must first 
distinguish between the theology of Christ as derived 
from his teaching in the Gospels and the theology of the 
aposties as contained in the Acts and Epistles. The 
former is the living germ of the latter. 

1. The teaching of Jesus is altogether unique. He 






1d Testament theol- 
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was neither self-taught, vor schooltaught, nor inspired 
like the prophets and apcstles. He spoke directly out 
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of the fulness of the indwelling God, as his only begotten 
Son. - He was not simply a witness of the truth, but the 
truth itself, and the light of the world. His teaching is 
a self-revelation of his divine-human person as the Son 
of God and the Son of man, as the Messiah and Saviour 
of the world, as the founder of the new covenant and the 
kingdom of heaven upon the earth. His teaching is a 
reflection of his life, and is as free from error as his life 
was free from sin, It is the union of infallible teaching 
with a sinless life which raises him above the founders 
of other religions, and above all moral philosophers, 
ancient and modern. 

As Jesus himself wrote nothing, we have to depend 
upon the reports of his disciples in the canonical Gospels. 

The synoptic teaching of the first three Gospels relates 
chiefly to the kingdom of God and the duties of those 
who enter therein, and is brief, sententious, parabolic, 
and pictorial. This style was best calculated to impress 
itself upon the heart and memory of the common people 
in Galilee. 

The Johannean discourses, which were mostly deliv- 
ered in Jerusalem before the learned Pharisees and 
scribes, and in the private circle ef his disciples, discuss 
the deepest mysteries of faith and eternal life, of the 
relation of the Son to the Father, to the world, and to 
believers. They differ also in style, which strikingly 
agrees with that of the Johannean epistles, They were 
evidently produced by the congenial mind of the be- 
loved disciple, as understood in the light of the promised 
ilumination of the Holy Spirit, and presented in his 
own language for the second or third generation of 
Christians., But no human genius could have invented 
such heavenly discourses, any more than the miracles ot 
Jesus; no honest writer could have practiced such a 
deception upon his readers as the hypothesis of inven- 
tion involves. 

On close investigation, there is no material contradic- 
tion between the synoptic and the Johannean teaching 
of Christ. They supplement each other. It is the duty 
of the biblical theologian to show the harmony as well 
as the difference. 

2. In the apostolic period three or four types of doc- 
trine may be distinguished, which are respectively repre- 
sented by Peter, Paul, and John, with subordinate dif- 
ferences in the Epistle of James, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, and the Apocalypse. 

The Petrine type, to which also James belongs, may 
be called the Jewish Christiang the Pauline type, the 
Gentile Christian ; the Johannean type, the harmonious 
adjustment of thetwo. The first views Christianity pre- 
dominantly in its harmony with the Old Testament, and 
the second in its distinction, its newness and indepen- 
dence ; the third rises above the antagonism of the Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, and represents a new generation. 
The first was the gospel for the Jews; thesecond, the gos- 
pel for the Gentiles; the third harmonizes the national 
and religious differences in the higher union of Christ. 

The Epistle of James, “the brother of the Lord,” is 
probably the oldest of the New Testament writings, and 
also nearest to the Old Testament, like the Gospel of 
Matthew. It represents the gospel itself as law, but as 
the “‘ perfect law of liberty” (Jas. 1: 25), which implies 
that the Mosaic law was imperfect and a law of bondage. 

Peter is the connecting link between James and Paul, 
as the Gospel of Mark mediates between Matthew. and 
Luke. He first made the confession, that Jesus is the 
Messiah, the Son of the living God (Matt. 16 : 16), which 
is the foundation article of the Christian faith. He 
agreed with Paul in the principle that Jews and Gen- 
tiles alike are saved, without the unbearable yoke of the 
ceremonial law, simply and solely “through the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ ” (Acts 15 : 11), and he rose to the 
liberal conviction that “in every nation he that fears 
God and works righteousness is acceptable to him” 
(Acts 10: 35). 

Paul’s fundamental idea is righteousness in Christ, 
apprehended by faith and operative in love, in oppo- 
sition to the legal self-righteousness of the Jews. His 
doctrinal system turns on the great antithesis of sin and 
grace. Out of Christ, sin and death reign; in Christ, 
righteousness and life. 

The anonymous Epistle to the Hebrews forms the 
transition from Paul to John, and gives us the fullest 
insight into the eternal priesthood and sacrifice of Christ. 

John, the mystic seer among the apostles, penetrated 
most deeply into the character of Christ, on whose bosom 
he leaned, and strikes the key-note of the highest type of 
theology in the word, “ God is love.” 

The best representations of New Testament theology 
enter into all the differences, atid give us almost as 

many apostolic types of teaching as there are books in 


the New Testament. But there is unity as well as diver- 
sity in the teaching of Christ and his apostles, and we 
need a work in which this unity is more fully brought out. 
New York City. 





DAWN. 
BY R. A. PRESTON. 


When nature’s Night, in grim array 

Of sablest hue, sits as a queen 

Adverse to light, and holding sway 

With haughty air, and sullenly, 

’Gainst morn’s bright blue, noon’s silvery glare, 
And evening’s sheen—effulgence rare 

Of lordly day— 

Calm but severe her majesty 

O’ershadows all, nor eye can see 

Nor vision peer through the dark pall 

So drearily enshrouding her, — 

But morn’s first ray, a heavenly gleam, 
Gilds her-black crown, lights up her realm, 
She fades away—abjures her own— 
Nature transforms—night turns to day. 


So death’s estate—dark mystery— 

Like cherubim and flaming sword 

At Eden’s gate, so jealously 

Excluding man, guarding the tree 

Of life ’gainst him, enforcing ban 

Of holy word, God’s first divine 

Penal decree— 

Now shrouds man’s race more drearily 
Than endless night; fierce panoply 

Of law ’gainst grace, of wrong ’gainst right, 
Of sin and death ’gainst righteousness, 
But there’s relief, for midst the gloom 
Fond Mercy pleads, Hope’s flowers bloom, 
Grace calms the strife, Christ intercedes, 
Spirit renews, death turns to life. 


Abingdon, Va. 





WASHINGTON AND HIS COACH. 


BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, 


Certain states of the original thirteen are peculiarly 
associated with the life of Washington. In Virginia, he 
spent his earliest, possibly his happiest, days. In Massa- 
chusetts, he made a grand military beginning, and, in 
later life, a tour in state. In New York, he experienced 
disaster and grief, though these were afterwards eclipsed 
by the pomp of his inauguration. In New Jersey, the 
darkest shadows and brightest lights in both achieve- 
ment and character were manifest. In Pennsylvania, he 
first began to be an explorer and a soldier, here first dis- 
playing the greatness of his character. Here also his 
greatest work as statesman was done. 

In Philadelphia, in accordance with the spirit of the 
times, and with what Washington believed to be the 
proprieties of his station, he lived in stately style. Not 
the least striking indication of the importance of the 
President and of the government was the splendid coach 
in which Washington rode to church, and when travel- 
ing or on outings for health. Made in Europe, and espe- 
cially imported for the presidential use, it was of white 
decorated with medallions. When traveling, this white 
coach with four bay horses, two uniformed outriders and 
the same number of footmen and postillions, with its 
fierce-mustachioed coachman in white and red livery, 
with cocked hat and well-encased queue, “the Presi- 
dent’s chariot” was a sight to overawe the rural specta- 
tors. In our day, such splendor of official dignity would 
not be relished. We are more democratic than our 
fathers. 

Of Washington’s coming to church, John Harby, of 
whom we once wrote in these columns, has often told. 
Living on Second Street, not far from Christ Church 
above High or Market Street, in the days when green 
fields lay all around, east, north, west, he was often one 
of the crowd that gathered to behold the Sunday morn- 
ing sight. As the four shining bays drew up at the gate- 
way, held firmly and promptly stopped by Fritz the 
coachman, all eyes turned from the equipage to the lady 
and gentleman soon to emerge. Fritz had been a Hes- 
sian soldier. Nonesooner or more than Washington saw 
into the true character of these worthy Germans, victims 
of the very spirit against which Washington had fought. 
With Fritz on the box, the coach was safe, and the horses 
sure to be well held in when confronted by danger on 
the road. Amid profound and even reverent silence the 
stately form moved across the pavement, up the church- 
yard, and into the old edifice which has no door at the 
Oriental, but only on the southern, side. 

Many a time did John Harby’s children, as they have 





often told us, stray across the grassy meadows, from the 


old Lutheran Church at Fifth and Cherry Streets, to 
Christ Church, in order to look with childish awe on 

the Father of his Country. It was John Harby’s Ger- 

man countrymen, or descendants of them, who first gave 

Washington this affectionate title. Most worthy of the 

honor was this tolerant and far-sighted man. Already 

he saw that the United States was not an English 

nation, not a new England, not a people with a single 

strain of blood. Even in his own time he understood 

clearly that this country is a new Europe, a new Chris- 

dendom. The old names of New France, New Sweden, 

New Netherland, New England, must pass away, and 

the United States of America be the only name worth 

keeping. Hence his recognition of the virtues, the 

merits, the sterling character, of the French, German, 

Dutch, Irish, Scotch, Welsh, as well as of English- 

descended people in the army, in the government, and in 

the country at large. 

Despite his great personal dignity, reserved manners, 

and his aristocratic bearing, Washington had a warm 

heart for the humblest, and, especially after his Revolu- 
tionary experiences, a sympathy with common folks, 
Besides the many anecdotes in print and well known, 
the following, we think, illustrates strikingly this trait. 
It was first told by Alfred Ely, D.D., who was, we 
believe, an eye and ear witness of the incident. Dr. 
Ely was afterwards for sixty years pastor of the church 
in Monson, Massachusetts, aud from his daughter I have 
heard it. We quote from “the written word:” 

“Tn the autumn of 1789, during Washington’s first 
presidential term, he made a journey to Boston, follow- 
ing up the west side of the Connecticut River, and cross- 
ing it at Springfield. He traveled in his English coach 
drawn by four horses, with footmen, postillions, and out- 
riders. 

“ As they approached the river in the town of West 
Springfield, one of theoutriders galloped ahead and held 
a parley with the driver of a loaded hay-wagon, to in- 
duce him to turn out and allow Washington’s chariot to 
pass. He refused to yield an inch of the road, and the 
state chariot patiently followed the wagon for some dis- 
tance, until, at a safe point, it passed by to the bank of 
the river, 

“ While waiting for the ferry-boat, Washington stepped 
out of his coach, when one of the outriders approached, 
and, saluting him deferentially, said, with an aireof in- 
jured dignity : 

““* Your Excellency, as I was riding along, a little way 
back, we overtook a man with a loaded cart, which occu- 
pied the entire road. I asked him to stop his team, and 
let us pass; but he refused. I then told him that Presi- 
dent, Washington was in the coach. He refused again, 
saying that he had as good a right to the road as Presi- 
dent Washington.’ 

“ Washington’s laconic reply was: ‘ And so he had.’ 

“The outrider, astonished at this reply, retired in 
silence.” 

Comment is needless. The essence of the Declaration 
of Independence and of the Constitution of the United 
States is in that reply. 

Boston, Mass, 





TWO KINDRED SPIRITS. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


BY CHARLOTTE MELLEN PACKARD. 


The kindly sympathy which drew to the poet Whittier 
the confidence as well as the admiration of strangers was 
undoubtedly met, so far as in him lay, with outflowing 
sympathy. Certainly nothing sweeter or more tender 
could be imagined than the following, received by a 
young girl under peculiar stress of suffering in illness, 
She had thanked the poet after a fashion for his helpful- 
ness, and in response came this: 


“Dear Frienp: 

“Thy letter reached me in a season of illness, 
and I can only thank thee very sincerely for it, although 
I can hardly feel free to admit its over-generous com- 
mendation without the protest of conscious frailty and 
failure to reach my ideal of a man and a poet. 

** But if my pen-words have been of service to thee,— 
if they have contributed to make thy young hife happier 
or wiser, it is but another cause for thankfulness to the 
Divine Goodness, to whom alone the words and the solace 
are due. 

“May He bless thee, and keep thee, and make the 
morning clouds of sorrow or trial, which thee speaks of, 
beautiful with the sunshine of his love behind them. 

“ Very truly thy friend, 
“Joun G. WHITTIER.” 


The beautiful chirography of the poet added not a 








little to the charm of his letters, and it is to be com- 
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mended to the young people-who are at present culti- 
vating the large and ugly handwriting known as 
“ English.” Whatever nation is to be credited there- 
witb, an individual style is apt to reveal mental charac- 
teristics, and is always preferable. 

Dr, Edmund H. Sears, author of the two Christmas 
hymns now so widely circulated and enjoyed, was a man 
of deep and delicate defotional nature, between whom 
and the poet Whittier a strong friendship existed. Dr. 
Seam’s reverent, earnest work belongs to the Church 
universal, 

The charming lyric, “It came upon the midnight 
clear,’”’ was received by the writer of this article as first 
printed on a small slip of paper, with this apologetic 
label: “I take the liberty of enclosing a Christmas carol 
as a waif our people got printed for a Christmas celebra- 
tion.” It would be interesting to ascertain the number 
of copies since made in hymnals, newspapers, and maga- 
zines. For aught one can foresee, every returning Christ- 
mas will hear chanted these lines, which fairly sing 
themselves. 

Dr, Sears was always more or less an invalid, and, 
like a limited number of choice poets who do not make 
capital of their woes, he learned in the school of suffer- 
ing how discord is turned into harmony, and “‘ his speech 
bewrayeth him” unconsciously. His hymns less gene- 
rally found in some instanceseremind @f Whittier. Be- 
fore giving parts of one, I quote from a letter this 
paragraph, which will waken response from the ‘‘invalid 
corps: ” 

“Oh, what frail vessels we are launched in on this great 
sea of life! When I behold so many great blockheads 
provided with giant physique to do the grosser work of 
the world, I wonder sometimes why the gracious Lord 
has not given those that think a better physique to work 
with, But nevef mind,—there are compensations that 
come to us, rich beyond expression even; for the rents 
of fhe body occasionally give us openings into realms of 
light, love, and song which could come in no other way.” 

ABOVE THE STORMS. 
Above the storms and thunder-jars 
That shake the eddying air, 


Away beneath the naked stars, 
Rises the mount of Prayer. 


The cumbering bars of mortal life 
Here break and fall away, 

And the harsh noise of human strife 
Comes never. Let us pray! 


Father, may thy serener light 
Reveal my nature true, 

And all its pages, dark and bright, 
Lie open to my view. 

I’ve mingled in the battle-din 
That shakes the plains below, 
And passions born of earth and sin 
Have left their stains, I know. 


How silent move thy chariot-wheels 
Along our camping-ground, 

Whose thickly folding smoke conceals 
The camp of fire around! 


We tremble in the battle’s roar, 
Are brave amid its calm, 

And when the fearful fight is o’er 
We snatch thy victor palm. 


On surface knowledge we have fed, 
And missed the golden grain, 

And now I come to thee for bread, 
To sate this hunger-pain. 


No gift I bring, nor knowledge fine, 
Nor trophies of my own: 

I come to-lay my heart in thine, 
O Lamb amid the throne! 


The spiritual teacher was never more needed than in 
this day of incessant “practical” work, which is sup- 
posed to lead away from the enervating luxury of prayer 
and meditation. 

One feels the wide green tract of life fertilized by 
natures like the types mentioned, so in harmony with 
“the eternal goodness” that sin and pain and sorrow 
never darken their trust, and the flowers of humility and 
tenderness spring up about their footsteps. 

The hand held out to help one’s fellow-man must have 
felt the touch of the Great Healer to make it really 
potent to uplift. The voice of cheer and guidance must 
be keyed to that inner voice, invoked by the Quaker, 
but audible to all who listen patiently. 

After all is said and done, mortal hunger and thirst 
are quenched by the one supply, which the wisdom, the 
philosophy, even the loving-kindness, of earth does not 

» afford, The idea, not infrequently expressed, that the 


piety of the preceding generatibns naturally exhausted 
itself by too much of the emotional strain, giving place 
to a reasonable religion, which demands action as evi- 
dence of feeling, but especially discourages emotion, 
divides the Christian community into dreamers and 
workers, as distinct from each other as the useful is dis- 
tinct from the ornamental or the superfluous. 

Thus the succession of “ God’s singers,”” whose hymns 
touch the eternities, cannot continue, their mission being 
accomplished. The higher evolution of man lifts him 
beyond the need of redemption, and excuses him from 
the heart-searchings our poets define, 

Is itso? I trow not.. Many, many are they who have 
followed the direction of their own music, and passed 
out of sight. Through long centuries the human heart 
has been studied by men whose intense perception of 
both good and evil has made them mighty to save. 
There will still arise such to the end of time. The cup 
of cold water is borne to fainting souls in different vessels. 
The draught saves ! 

Brunswick, Me. 





PLANNING THE LESSON. 
BY IRENE WOODBRIDGE CLARK. 


“Oh, I couldn’t think of letting any one sit in my 
class while I taught the lesson!” I once heard a teacher 
exclaim. “I couldn’t teach at all if any one were lis- 
tening.” 

“That wouldn’t make any difference to you,” was the 
unexpected answer received, “if you had planned your 
lesson before, and knew just what you were going to say.” 

This overheard remark struck me most forcibly. I 
had a secret guilty consciousness that I, too, would find 
myself embarrassed if a stranger should seat himself in 
my Sunday-school class to listen and look on. When I 
sought to excuse myself on the plea of natural diffidence, 
strictest honesty forced me to admit that if my lesson 
preparation were as thorough as it might be, I should 
not find myself so timid. 

Thenceforward it was my work to seek for the best 
methods of effective preparation. On close thinking, 
it seemed to me that the great stumbling-block in 
nine cases out of ten is failure to recognize the difference 
between studying the lesson for one’s self, to acquaint 
one’s self with the facts, and planning the lesson for 
teaching it to others. One is a process of taking in, the 
other is to be a process of giving out. By many teach- 
ers, even the most conscientious and faithful, who spare 
no effort, this distinction has never been recognized, I 
think; and so long hours of labor, carried to the class 
on Sunday, have failed of adequate result. 

Learning the lesson for one’s self is only preparatory 
work. When this is finished, the teacher must decide 
how much from the mass of knowledge gained he shall 
give to his class. I think I shall not be rash in saying 
that the general tendency is to try to teach too much, to 
insist on hurrying over the whole ground taught or im- 
plied in the lesson, and to overload the scholars’ minds 
in the eagerness that nothing be lost. Buta teacher who 
firmly and systematically restricts himself to a certain 
moderate amount will find his class digesting and assimi- 
lating the lessons in a wonderfully gratifying way. A 
second helpful method linked with this is that of choos- 
ing but one clear point of view from which to teach the 
subject. There may be three or four aspects of the les- 
son, important in themselves, but experience will prove 
that the best results will be obtained by the sacrifice of 
all but one, selecting carefully that one most adapted to 
the class. 

Preparing a written plan of the lesson, I found was of 
the greatest aid. A teacher attempting this for the first 
time will be surprised and troubled at its difficulty, but 
this very fact may lead him to realize how unsystema- 
tized his lesson preparation had been before. The main 
points only, the broadest and simplest, in their most 
effective order, should be jotted down, as the minor de- 
tails will suggest themselves naturally from these head- 
ings, and should not be written out. A cumbefsome 
plan loses its primary object, which is to hold in brief 
space the compass of the entire lesson. 

There is one very prosaic difficulty, which, I am sure, 
has been met by every teacher. It isthe difficulty of plan- 
ning the lesson so that it shall be neither too’short nor 
too long for teaching during the fixed lesson-period of 
thirty or forty minutes. In my own experience, I adopted 
this method of equalizing matters, I arranged my out- 
line plan in such a manner that, although slowly and 
carefully taught, it could not outlast the lesson-period, 








even planning that the lesson should occupy less Bod 


than that actually at my disposal, and thus allowing for 


unforeseen delays. All the lesson essentials were in- 
cluded, however. When this short yet complete plan 
was made, I noted down sevéral interesting side issues, 
as an appendix, to be taught after the lesson was fin- 
ished, should I have the time. I cannot express how 
great a practical advantage this method proved. 

Only one more suggestion have I to offer. Learn the 
lesson-plan, committing it perfectly to memory, so that 
when before the class no reference to it is necessary, 
while progression from point to point is clearly and 
steadily made. One who teaches a class in this way has 
twice the power of a teacher who uses notes or a lesson- 
help. All his thought may be given directly to the 
actual teaching and to personally impressing the facts. 
When a teacher sits before a class with only a Bible and 
a pencil in hand, with a perfect knowledge of what he in- 
tends to say and to bring out from his scholars, with his 
eyes at liberty to pass from face to face, there is scarcely 
a class whose attention will not be at once fully enlisted. 

With preparation as full as this, a spectator in the class 
might cease to be such a bugbear. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—————»——. 


AUNT EDITH’S STORY. 
BY GUSSIE M. WATERMAN, 


1 

“What are you girlies talking about so loudly?” 
asked Aunt Edith, as she came up to the window-seat 
where Bess and Belle were. 

“O aunty! I was telling Belle that she ought to 
thank me for lending her my new book all the afternoon. 
She was as polite as ever could be when she asked for it, 
and I told her it would just finish up the politeness if 
she would say, ‘I thank you, Bess, ever so much,’ when 
she gave it to me again, ’stead of saying, ‘Here’s your. 
book,’ and flinging it down on the seat.” 

“What's the good of fussing so about thanking?” 
muttered little Belle, with a flirt of her curls. 

“Mama says that being thankful for even the smallest 
favors is a sign of a good child; and I always try to do 
it, If anything’s worth asking for, it’s worth thanking 
for,—isn’t it, aunty?” Bess asked complacently. 

“Now, Aunt Edith, you’re thinking of something ; 
and I do hope it’s a story, ’n’ you’! tell it pretty soon!” 
cried Belle, going to her aunt’s side as she saw the lady’s 
eyes looking out as if something away beyond the prairie, 
the grain-stacks, and even the clear twilight sky with its 
glowing, tinted band round the horizon, claimed her 
vision and her thought, while Bess’s question was un- 
answered, 

Then Aunt Edith smiled, and said pleasantly, “ Yes, 
it’s a story,—about your Uncle Joe and myself, when we 
lived away in Nova Scotia, thirty-five years ago.” 

“Q-o-0-01” Bessy and Belle seated themselves and 
smoothed their aprons in high delight. 

“We lived in a brown farmhouse, with wooded hills 
around it, and a little brook near by. One day, late in 
spring, mother said we might go over on the barren and 
pick boxberries, or checkerbegries, as some call them,— 
small, delicious, red fruit, with glossy leaves. They 
were nice in a boiled pudding, and Joe and I often went 
searching for them in pastures and on the wide blueberry 
barrens, We had tiny Indian baskets to hold them, and 
we trotted off with light hearts, which grew lighter as we 
found abundant fat scarlet berries, and lovely lohg 
strings of evergreen. 

“**Let’s go down tothe river,’ said Joe by and by, 
when our baskets were full. 

“ Joe was nine, and I was six, so I was used to follow- 
ing him as a leader, especially as he was a careful lad, 
We soon came to the river,—a narrow, shallow stream, 
narrower and shallower than usual that spring. There 
were tiny deep pools here and there, into which we 
threw stones as we sat watching the little cascades and 
eddies. And we enjoyed the sight/of the new, fresh 
leaves of the alders on each bank,—almost meeting over 
the narrowest parts of the river. 

“* Now we'll follow this cattle-path down the river,’ 
said Joe, after we had looked and listened to our souls’ 
content; ‘an’ then we'll turn off at Broomstick Hill 
Clear, ’n’ we can see home all plain, ’n’ go right straight 
across’ to it,’ 

“So my bare feet soon followed Joe’s down the beaten 
track, while the water gurgled cheerily at our side, 
and the birds sang between the trees. Joe was looking 
out for the clearing, and at last shouted merrily, as we 
came to an opening in the line of trees on our left, ‘Here 
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we are, sis; we’ll be right opposite home in two or three 
minutes!” 

“ Away we rushed, among the firs, spruces, and pines, 
looking in vain for the stumps and grass of the hill clear- 
ing which we had hoped to see, Joe scampered hither 
and thither, peering among tree-trunks, while I, in trying 
to follow, stumbled, and upset my basket. 

“ "There ain’t any clear, nor anything but woods,’ said 
Joe, after we had pushed and climbed and peeped be- 
tween tree-limbs for a good while. ‘ Let’s sit down an’ 
eat up my berries, I’m awful hungry. And then we'll 
try again.’ 

“ We sat upon the old, brown pine-needles, and ate the 
berries without speaking. Then we rushed and climbed 
and pushed and looked again; but no brown farmhouse 
was to be seen. My calico dress was torn to ribbons, my 
feet were scratched and bleeding, and at last I grew 
utterly discouraged, and sat down tocry. Joe got down 
from the tree he had climbed, looking very forlorn. ’ 

“*Tt’s no use trying to find our way out of this; it 
ain’t Broomstick Hill at all, ’n’ we’re lost, that’s what 
we are,’ 

* And then Joe sat down, and we cried together. 

“We'll never get any more boxberries,’ I wailed ; 
‘and we can’t see mother any more.’ ‘ 

“ * And the bears have got to come ’n’ eat us up, may- 
be; and— Why, Ede! people pray to God when they 
get in an awful fix, ’n’ he helps ’em out!’ 

“** We said our prayers this morning,’ said I. 

“*But mother’s told us about people askin’ God at 
pa’tic’lar times,—awful ones, like this. Let’s pray, ’u’ 
ask him to get us out o’ here right off.’ 

“So I knelt down with Joe, and we prayed as earn- 
estly as we have ever prayed since then, asking to be 
shown the way out of that thick, dreadful wood. We 
felt quieter afterward, and when we had been thinking 
for about a minute, Joe said brightly, ‘Let’s try to get 
back to the river again. We must have turned off too 
soon, and if we could find the river, we’d keep right on 
down till we came to somethin.’ 

“So, hand in hand, we went back, and, after some 
hard walking, and searching for the way by which we 
had got into the wood, we saw the little river shining 
before us once more. Oh, how glad we were! We kept 
straight on along the path, without looking for a clear- 
ing, and by and by we saw, away across the river, a tiny 
house among large old apple-trees. 

“*There’s Aleck Smith’s!’ cried Joe gaily. ‘We'll 
wade right across here, sis, ’n’ go over there. They’ll 
tell us how to, find the old clear,’ e 

“ By wading and jumping, and toiling up the hill path, 
we at length reached Aleck’s cottage, to find no one at 
home but Mrs. Smith, who bathed my torn feet, and fed 
us with nice bread and milk. 

“* You turned off too soon, childer,’ saidshe. ‘Oughter 
kep’ on till you come to a big black stump, ’th a log 
side o’t.’ 

“*T know!’ cried I; ‘I remember seeing it as we 
came along. We can find our way home now, Joe,— 
can’t we?’ 

“*Pm sorry Aleck’s away ’th the dog, ’n Bob’s ,gone 
off too. I’m feared ye’ll lose yerselves agin. Better 
wait till they come,—hadn’t ye?’ 

Mrs. Smith looked anxious, but I begged Joe to go at 
once, as it was about the ‘ middle of the afternoon’ Mrs. 
Smith told us, and I knew mother would be worried 
about us. 

“We forgot our bruises and our terrible fears when 
we had once more come to the old stump and the mossy 
log; and after tramping some big, branching ferns, and 
dodging some birch and maple limbs, stood out on 
Broomstick Hill Clear, and'saw the old home, the big 
gate, the cherry-trees, and the great well-sweep.” 

“ What did they call it Broomstick Hill for?” inter- 
rupted Belle. 

“That was the place where our grandfathers got the 
birch-trees to make into the brooms that were used at 
that day. 

“Joe and I danced gaily on through pasture and 
meadow, over the narrow brook-bridge, across the road, 
and up through the great gateway into the dooryard 
where mother was standing, very glad indeed to see us 
again. 

“ Aleck came over with his dog and gun about dark. 
He said he couldn’t sit down at home until he was sure 
we were safe. I always liked old Aleck after that, 
though he was rough and queer. 

“But I often think now, after all the years, how un- 
thankful we were to the good God who heard and an- 
swered our prayer, helping us to find our way out of that 


perhaps, till we died. I try now to remember to thank 
him especially for the things I gain by special asking.” 
“T hadn’t thought much about thanking God,” said 
Bess softly, hiding her head on aunty’s shoulder. “I 
asked him the other day fo give a fine day for our school 
picnic if it was best, and I was so glad to see the sun 
shining that morning that I never thought of him again. 
I’m so sorry. It’s—it’s selfishness—isn’t it, auntie ?— 
that keeps us from thanking God.” 

“T fear it is,” said Aunt Edith, gently. ‘ What does 
Belle think about being thankful to God? ” 

“O aunty! I’m just as’shamed. I guess I never did 
thank him, and I must begin now; ’n p’r’aps, if I do, it'll 
help meto thank people for things, too.” 

“ Well, it’s queer that I should think I was better than 
Belle when I’m just as bad,” said Bess, humbly. 

“ We are all guilty before God of neglecting to praise 
him for the blessings of our lives,” said Aunt Edith; 
“but I have often thought how strange it was that we 
didn’t kneel right down and thank him as soon as we 
got out of that wood.” 

Elrod, South Dakota. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 





LANTERN VIEWS IN QUARTERLY 
REVIEWS. 


Variety in methods of conducting the quarterly re- 
views is sought by all superintendents,—or is supposed 
to be,—and personal experiences are therefore to be told 
for the benefit of the whole circle. 

A primary teacher, of national reputation, recently 
confessed in conversation that the review is the most 
difficult lesson of the quarter, in teaching a large num- 
ber of little children, and. he had found, not only, that 
variety is imperative, but that his most successful re- 
views were those for which there had been some sort of 
“building up” during the quarter, and by which the 
children could actually see the process and the progress. 
It may be a pyramid built of square blocks, each one 
smaller than the last, and each representing a Sunday’s 
lesson; orit may be a lighthouse, which he has found 
especially interesting to the little children, that is built 
up week by week. The theme of the quarter’s lessons 
is the foundation ; the first course of masonry is the first 
lesson; the second course has -the second lesson written 
on it; and.so on until, if it be a light-house, a lantern is 
set upon the top. The pyramid or light-house may be a 
drawing on the blackboard, added to week by week; or 
it may be built with toy blocks; or, better, the sections 
may be on a larger scale, and made of wood or paste- 
board. 

Mr. W. R. Ross, the superintendent of the Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school of Urbana, Ohio, 
thus gives his experience in reviews: 


“To begin with, I never have two consecutive reviews alike. 
For the review of last December I adopted a plan I used once 
before in 1891. I first displayed the large lesson pictures of 
the preceding quarter which had been used in the primary 
room. These pictures are colored and very beautiful, and are 
not usually shown in the main room, As the lessons of the 
two quarters (the third and fourth of 1892) were consecutive, 
the memories of the scholars were thus briefly and graphically 
refreshed on the previous lessons, 

“Following the glance at the pictures, the Bibles were 
taken,—care being exercised to have one in the hands of each 
person present, The superintendent ran through the entire 
quarter’s lessons,—and even through the verses between the 
lessons,—weaving in the titles of the lessons, which were all 
recited by one class; weaving in the golden texts where they 
would fit best, which were all recited by another class ; asking 
quickly several sharp questions on this lesson or part of a les- 
son; giving a little graphic sketch of that lesson or part of a 
lesson ; keeping up the interest of the old, and even of the 
young people; until at the end of twenty minutes or so the 
superintendent had the lessons of the quarter, and their con- 
nections, all done up in a neat bundle, making the quarter’s 
work a continuous whole instead of separate fragments. 

“ For one review of last year, where the lessons were short 
I had the classes stand in turn and read in concert the entire 
text of the lessons, This was done with fine effect ; and appro- 
priate songs were mingled at interVals through the review.” 


Mr. William D. Murray, who is the superintendent of 
the Crescent Avenue Presbyterian Sunday-school in 
Plaibfield, New Jersey, where he resides, also mentions 
two or three of his methods in quarterly reviews : 

“ After the last three months’ study that we had on the Gos- 
pel of John, three teachers reviewed the lessons from the desk. 
The first teacher told ‘ What Jesus said’ in these lessons; the 
second ‘ What Jesus did ;’ the third, ‘ What was done to Jesus ;’ 





thick, dreadful wood, where we might have wandered, 


and the superintendent made the application by asking the 








question, ‘What will you do with Jesus?’ A superintendent 
of a neighboring school sang the hymn of that title, That ses- 
sion of the school will be long remembered. 

“ At the end of a three months’ study in the Old Testament, 
we had an optical review ; that is, each lesson was represented 
by some object which suggested it to the scholars, ‘Jeremiah 
in Prison’ was represented by a section of a stone wall, in which 
was a barred prison-window. The lesson having the golden 
text ‘Behold your house was left unto you desolate’ was sug- 
gested by a tumble-down house built with children’s blocks; 
and so on through the twelve lessons. It is hardly necessary 
to say that it was easy to retain the scholars’ attention through 
the entire forty minutes of the review. 

“ The last quarter we tried the plan, suggested in your paper, 
of a written examination, The papers were given out a week 
ahead, and fully three-quarters of the scholars filled them out 
and brought them in. We regard the review as exceedingly 
important, and believe it can be made more interesting thai 
any other lesson,” 

A review with the stereopticon, at the end of this 
quarter, is also in Mr. Murray’s plan. A few familiar 
hymns will probably be thrown upon the screen, as well 
as two or three appropriate views for each lesson of the 
quarter, This has already been announced to the schol- 
ars, that they may “ try to fix the picture of each lesson 
in their minds as they go along, with the idea of identi- 
fying the lessons with the views.” 

It has been proved—in The Sunday School Times of 
August 6 and September 3, 1892—that it is practicable 
to use an optical lantern in the day-time, and that the 
room need not be absolutely dark in which the pictures 
are shown. Similar testimony istconstantly being given 
by college professors, school teachers, and others who use 
the lantern in the day-time in the regular work of the 
class-room, as well as in special work or in entertainments, 

The manufacturers of optical lanterns are emphasizing 
this fact in catalogues and advertisements, in order to 
dispel the popular notion that the stereopticon is useful 
only in the night. If a moderate-priced lantern can be 
obtained, that is simple in construction and manipula- 
tion, and that will do good work in the day-time ina 
partly darkened room, the optical lantern is destined to 
a far wider use, both in day-school and Sunday-school 
work, Already it has stood the test of Sunday-school 
use. An oil-light lantern, of first-rate make, powerful 
enough for Sunday-school work, can be purchased for 
twenty-five to sixty dollars. 

The screens may be home-made, but will be an addi- 
tional cost. The picture-slides, or views, will also be an 
added expense, at an average cost of fifty cents for the 
uncolored, and a dollar and a half for the colored slides; 
or they may be rented from some of the manufacturers 
in large cities at about five cents each. The catalogues 
of the makers of optical lanterns contain the titles of 
thousands of views on all sorts of subjects, from which 
selections for particular Sunday-school lessons or reviews 
might be made, or suggestions for correspondence with 
dealers. 

For instance, looking through catalogues at hgnd for 
lantern-views on this quarter’s lessons, there are the 
titles of many that might be of general ase, such as maps 
of Palestine, and pictures of its mountains and seas, the 
Jordan valley, and the table-lands; pictures of the situa- 
tion of historic towns, particularly Jerusalem, which may 
at least suggest a contrast with the Jerusalem of Zerub- 
babel’s day; and pictures of Egyptian, Athenian, aud 
Roman life, or history, of the period of the Jews’ return 
from Babylon (see the “ Chronological Outline of the 
Persian Period,” in The Sunday School Times of Feb- - 
ruary 11). 

Special views may also be found in the catalogues, to 
illustrate separate lessons. There is a series of ten colored 
slides on the “Tabernacle in the Wilderness,” in T. H. 
McAllister’s catalogue (49 Nassau Street, New York), and 
many views of the great cathedrals. These would directly 
ar indirectly illustrate the lessons on rebuilding and dedi- 
cating the temple, and the lesson on “ Joshua the High- 
Priest.” There is also a view of “ The Building of the 
New Temple,” after Doré; and two from pictures by 
Schopin, entitled “ Esther espoused by Ahasuerus,” and 
“Esther implores Ahasuerus.” There are numerous 
views of Jerusalem; and those of its gates, towers, and 
walls might illustrate the eighth lesson. Similar views 
are to be found in other catalogues. Among those listed 
by J. W. Queen & Co., Philadelphia, under the “ Holy 
Land” is a slide showing “The old Pentateuch roll,” 
which might do for the lesson on “ Reading the Law.” 

These are illustrations of a method, rather than ex- 
plicit directions; but it might be a good thing if the 
principal manufacturers of optical lanterns would take 
a quarter’s International lessons, and, having selected 
views, or made new ones, bearing directly upon them, 





would make it known to superiatendents. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


— 


LESSON CALENDAR. 
(First Quarter, 1893.] 


1, January j.—Returning from the Captivity............c00ecreee Ezra 1: 1-11 
2. January 8.—Rebuilding the Temple................0.:cccesee eeeeeeee Ezra 3 : 1-13 
3. January 15.—Encouraging the People..... 
4, January 22,—Joshua the High-Priest...... 
6. January 29.—The Spirit of the Lord......... esopenenenaed Zech. 4 : 1-10 
6, February 5.—Dedicating the Temple...............0006 cccscseeeeee 

7. February 12.—Nehemiah’s Prayer............ dinhineatanitind 









8. February 19.— Rebuilding the Wall 

9. Bobruary 26.— Reading the LAW,.,........0:.csccssssereneeeesecesennees Neh, 8: 1-12 
10. March 5.--Keeping the Sabbath. .................. Neh. 13 : 15-22 
11, March 12.—Esther Before the King................0004 Esther 4 : 10-17; 5: 1-3 


12, March 19.—Timely Admonitions., 
1% March 26.—Review. 


Prov. 23 : 16-23 








QUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tur AmeERIcAN InsTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 


(Notx.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the American Institute of Sacred Literature, Hyde 
Park, Chicago. These may be filled out and returned to the Insti- 
tute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to the sender 
with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a fee of five 
dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon the sub- 
ject will take place in Jyne, 1898. Those who would like to enrol 
for this final examination only, may send a fee of fifty cents to the 
Institute.) 


STUDY X.—THE READING OF THE LAW. 
THE COVENANT. 
Nehemiah 8-10; 12 : 44-47, 
I, Tae Ciassrrrep Facts. 

Assemblage of the people (September, apparently one week 
after completion of wall), and request that the law be read 
(Neh.8:1). Ezra publicly reads the law (8: 2-6); chosen 
Levites explain difficulties (8 : 7,8); the people, at first 
shocked at their former ignorance and disobedience, are 
assured that joy is the legitimate expression of their feelings 
(8 : 9-12); the law read, next day, to leading priests aud lay- 
men (8:13); they notice and execute the law concerning 
the feast of tabernacles (Lev. 23 : 39-43) with great care (Neh. 
8: 14-17); during the whole week of festivity Ezra reads 
the law (8:18; comp. Deut. 31:11). The covenant: The 
solemn fast-day assembly (Neh. 9:1); all aliens put out 
(9: 2); the law read (9: 3). The solemn service: The reci- 
tative of praise (9: 5); the prayer of Ezra (Septuagint in- 
serts “and Ezra spake”), reviewing the faithfulness of Jeho- 
vah and the faithlessness of the people (9: 6-31), supplicating 
mercy (9 : 32), acknowledging his justice (9 : 33-37), promis- 
ing obedience (9:38); the list of the leaders whosigned (10 : 
1-27); the people take oath to observe the covenant (10: 
28, 29). Its provisions: To avoid mixed marriages (10:30), 
to keep the sabbath (10: 31a) and the sabbatic year (10: 
81b), to provide for the complete and proper maintenance 
of the service and ministers of the sanctuary (10 : 32-39) ; 
the temple service rearranged (12 : 44-47). 


II. Suaaestep Topics, 

1, The “Birthday of Judaism.” (1.) Review all that has 
been said heretofore about the work of Ezra in Jerusalem, 
and note that this assembly of the first day of Tizri (Neh. 
7:73b) is the first occasion when Ezra is represented as do- 
ing the spiritual work for which he was famous (Ezra 7 : 
6, 10); it has been called “the first synagogue service on 
Jewish soil.” (2.) Compare the details of this service—for 
example, reading of the law from a pulpit; the prominence 
given to the scribes, both as expounders or interpreters and 
as confessors of the sins of the people (Neb.9 : 4, 5); the use 
of public prayer as a preliminary of the meeting (8: 6; 
9:3); the fact that the people were participants, not mere 
spectators—with the parallel details of the more ancient tem- 
ple service. (3.) Try to define the general difference between 
Judaism as a religious system and the previous religious 
practice of Israel. 

2. Esra and the Law. “The law having been forgotten in 
Israel, Ezra came and re-established it” (Talmud). (1.) 
Note Nehemiah 8 : 1, 12, 13-18, as indicating that the people 
were practically ignorant of the law. The reading was a 
revelation to them. (2.) Compare Nehemiah 10 : 35-39 with 
Numbers 18 : 11-32, 15: 20, Leviticus 27:30; Nehemiah 
10 : 80 with Exodus 34 : 12, 16, Deuteronomy 7 : 2, 3; 
Nehemiah 10:31 with Leviticus 25 : 2-7, and notice that 
these various elements in the covenant presuppose all the 
different “codes” of the law. Hence the “law” of Ezra was 
probably the Pentateuch as we know it to-day. (3.) Consider 
Nehemiah 8: 1; Ezra 7 : 10-12, 14, and notice that they im- 
ply a special relation on Ezra’s part to this law. He seems 
to have been an editor of the scattered fragments of law, or a 
compiler of the several codes of law intoone. At least he 
did some work upon the law which identified him ever after- 
ward with it. (4.) Note the result of Bzra’s work. For the 
first time in its history, the nation became a religious com- 
munity, obedient to the statutes of Moses, making it the 


3. The C Coven ant. . ) Its disihideai Formal, precise, 
minute; requiring personal subscription. How do these 
characteristics compare with those of the other covenants of 
Israel? (2.) Its provisions (comp. analysis above). (3.) Those 
who signed: Nehemiah, Zedekiah (possibly same as Zadok, 
Neh. 13 : 13), twenty-one priestly families, seventeen Leviti- 
cal families, and forty-four chiefs. Evidently these acted as 
representatives of their people. (4.) Those who did not sign: 
Ezra, the high-priest Eliashib, and probably many of the 
Zadokites, who so consistently opposed Ezra. (5.) Its mean- 
ing: A social and religious revolution. Notice how the sab- 
batic year (v. 31) prevented such abuses as are noted in 
Nehemiah 5; how the covenant settled the policy of exclu- 
siveness (vs. 30, 31); how they had been»content to fulfil the 
law loosely (Neh. 8: 13-17). (6) The influences thatbrought 
it about: (a) The personal influence of such men as Ezra, 
Nehemiah, “ the teachers” (8:9); (6) the Book itself. When 
reverently read, it produced on them the same effect that it 
produces upon us to-day. Compare Luther's Bible in the 
Reformation in Germany. 


ITI. OsseRvaTions, 

1, Nehemiah 8:8. The Levites made the sense clear. 
Perhaps this means that they explained the expréssions 
which were difficult or archaic. It does not necessarily mean 
that they made a running commentary or that they trans- 
lated the Hebrew into Aramaic. 

2. Nehemiah 8:9. The Tirshatha. A Persian title, also 
used in 10: 1 (comp. Ezra 2 63), The Babylonian title, 
pekhah, is elsewhere used. 

3. Nehemiah 10: 2-8. A comparison of these names with 
those given in 12: 1-7 shows that they represent priestly 
families, not individuals. 

4. Nehemiah 10: 2-27. Rabbinical tradition makes of 
these eighty-four signers the charter-members of the so-called 
“great synagogue,” which is supposed to have settled the 
canon of the Old Testament. 


IV. REFERENCES FOR FuRTHER READING AND Srupy. 
The material of this lesson has an important bearing on 
two related but separable problems in Old-Testament study 
to-day, each of great importance: (1) The history of the re- 
ligious development of Israel; (2) the question of the origin 
and transmission of the Mosaic law. These problems are 
simply and cléarly stated in Stanley (III., 126-129). They 
are also discussed in Hunter (II., 183-230). Perhaps the 
fullest candid statement from a standpoint of liberal scholar- 
ship will be found in Bruce’s “ Apologetics” (Scribner’s), 
Book II., passim. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON X., MARCH 6&, 1898. 
Keeping the Sabbath. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Neh, 18 : 15-22. Memory verses: 17, 18.) 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


15 § In those Gays saw Iin J0’-| 15 In those days saw I in Judah 
dah some treading winepresses on some treading winepresses on 
the sabbath, and bringing in the sabbath, and bringing in 
sheaves, and lading asses; as isheaves, and lading asses 
also wine, grapes,.and figs, and therewith ; as also wine, grapes, 
all manner of burdens, which they and figs, and all manner of 
brought into Je-ru’sa-lém on the burdens, which they brought 
sabbath day: and I testified into Jerusalem on the sabbath 
against them in the day wherein day: and I testified against them 
they sold victuals, in the day wherein they sold 

16 There dwelt men of Tyre also | 16 victuals, There dwelt men of 
thészein, which brought fish, and Tyre also therein, which 
all manner of ware, and sold on brought in fish,and all manner 
the sabbath unto the ehildren of of ware, and sold on the sab- 
Ja’dah, and in Je-ru’sa-lém. bath unto the children of 

17 Then I contended with the Judah, and in Jerusalem. 
nobles of Ji’dah, and said unto | 17 Then I contended with the 
them, What evil thing is this that nobles of Judah, and said unto 
ye do, and profane the sabbath them, What evil thing is this 
day? that ye do, and profane the 

18 Did not your fathers thus, | 18 sabbath day? Did not your 
and did not our God bring all this fathers thus, and did not our 
evil upon us, and upon this city? God bring all this evil upon us, 
yet ye bring more wrath upon and upon this city? yet ye 
Is‘ra-el by profaning the sabbath. bring more wrath upon Israel 

19 And it came to pass, that | 19 by profaningthesabbath. And 
when the gates of Je-ru’sa-lém it came to pass that, when the 
began to be dark before the sab- gates of Jerusalem began to be 
bath, I commanded that the gates dark before the sabbath, I 
should be shut, and charged that commanded that the doors 
they should not bé opened till should be shut, and com- 
after the sabbath: and some of manded that they should not 
my servants set I at the gates, ‘hat be opened till after the sab- 
there should no burden be; bath: andsomeofmy servants 
brought in on the sabbath day. set I over the gates, that there 

20 So the merchants and sellers should no burden be brought 
of all kind of ware lodged with- | 20 in on the sabbath day. So the 
out Je-ru’sa-lém once ortwice. | merchants and sellers of all 

21 ThenI testified againstthem,| kind of ware lodged without 
and said unto them, Why lodge | 21 Jerusalem once ortwice. Then 

ye about the wall? if ye doso| I testified against them, and 
again, I will lay hands on you. said unto them, Why lodge ye 
From that time forth came they| ‘*about the wall? if ye do so 
no more on the sabbath. again, I will lay hands on you. 

22 And I commanded the L@-| From that time forth came 
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actual basis of the national life. 





vites, that they should cleanse 
themselves, and that they should 
come and keep the gates, to sanc- 
tify the sabbath day. - Remem- 
ber me, O my God, concerning this 
also, and spare me according to 
the greatness of thy mercy. 


they no more on the sabbath. 

22 And I commanded the Levites 
that they should purify them- 
selves, and that they should 
come and keep the gates, to 
sanctify the sabbath day. Re- 
member unto me, O my God, 
this also, and spare me accord- 
ing to the greatness si thy 
mercy. 


The American Bovine sould substitute “ loving- -kindness”’ for 
“ mercy ” in verse 22, 








LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Grace Triumphant over Sin. 


Go.peN TEXT FoR THE QUARTER: Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.—Rom. 5 : 20, 


Lesson Toric: The Dishonored Sabbath Reobserved. 


1. The Sabbath Profaned, vs. (6-18. 
2. The Sabbath Honored, vs. 19-22. 


GotpEen Text: Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. 
—Exod. 20: 8. 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Darty Home REAprnes: 


M.—Neh. 18 : 15-22. Keeping the sabbath. 
T.—Neh. 13: 1-14. Reformations pressed. 
W.—Neh. 13 : 23-31. Reformations pressed. 
T.—Jer. 17 : 19-27, The sabbath honored. 
F.—Gen. 2:1-8. God's rest. 

$.—Exod. 20: 8-11, The law of the sabbath. 
$.—Luke 6: 1-12. Allowable work. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE SABBATH PROFANED, 
1. By Needless Labor: 
All manner of burdens . . . they brought into Jerusalem (15). 
oase’ 7 which every man must eat, that only may be done (Exod. 
6). 
In it yd shalt not do any work (Exod. 20 : 10). 
Th feast a man gathering sticks upon the sabbath day (Num, 
® : 82). 
il. By Unholy Traffic : 
Which brought in fish .. . and sold on the sabbath (16). 


We would not buy of them on the sabbath (Neh. 10 : 31). 

Oe, the. 6 sabbath day they rested according to the commandment 
(Luke 23 

We will go. 





. and trade, and get gain (Jas. 4 : 13). 
All. Contrary te the Law: 


What evil thing is this that ye do, and profane the sabbath 
day? (17.) 


Six ty shelt thou labour, and * all thy work (Exod, 20 : 9). 
Ye shall keep my sabbaths (Lev. 26 : 2). 
They shall hallow my sabbaths (Ezek. 44 : 24), 


IV. Defiant of Penalty : 


; a os more wrath upon Israel by profaning the sab- 
ath 


hb = ve doeth any work therein shall be put to death (Exod. 
Ifye wi an not. yp Beiow the sabbath day;...then will I kindle a 
re (Jer. 17 


Tey profane nid sabbaths: then Ivsaid I would pour out my fury 
(Eze 
Il, THE SABBATH HONORED. 
1. Transgressors Shut Out : 
I commanded that the doors should be shut (19). 
Let her be shut up without the “1704 rs ay (Num. 12 : 14), 
7 = that were. ready went in: da the door was shut (Matt. 
2 
Ssties the doors were shut (Acts 21 : 30). 
il. Transgression Condemned : 
Then I testified against them (21). 
ar, prophets;...and they testified against them (2 Chron. 
I testified against them in the day wherein ew sold (Neb. 13: 15). 


Tribulation and anguish, upon:every soul... that worketh evil 
(Rom, 2 : 9). 


ill, Observance Maintained : 


The Levites ... should ... keep the gates, to sanctify the sab- 
bath (22). 
The omgretien . .. Stoned him with stones, and he died (Num. 


80 them 7 or - lodged without Jerusalem once or twice (Neh. 
7 entered, = his custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath 
uke 4 


IV. Fidelity Remembered; 
Remember wnto me, O my God, this also, and spare me (22). 
Remember me, O my God, concerning this (eh. 13 : 14). 


Remember me, O ne See , for good (Neh, 13 ; 81). 
Thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I love thee (John 21 : 17), 


Verse 15.—"‘In those days saw I in Judah some treadin: 
presses on the sabbath.” 
saddening sight. 

Verse 16.—‘‘ Men of Tyre . 


wine- 
(1) A holy day; (2) A sacred land; (3) A 


. 8old on the sabbath unto the children 
of Judah.” (1) Heathen sellers ; ; (2) Jewish buyers.—(1) A tempting 
world; (2) A iat eburch. 

Verse 17.—" Then I contended with the nobles of Judah.” (1) The 
wrong of the many; (2) The right of the one. 

Verse 18 —‘' Yet ye bring more wrath upon Israel b peotaaings tbe 
sabbath.”’ Sabbath-breaking (1) The act of individuals; (2) T. 
curse of nations. 


Verse 19.—‘I commanded that the doors should be shut.” (1) 
Excluding the evil; (2) Enclosing the weak; (8) Precluding tempta- 


tion. 

Verse 20.—‘‘ So the merchants and sellers. . . lodged without Jeru- 
salem once or twice.’’ (1) An avaricious swarm ; (2) An effective 
check; (3) An unexpected outcome. 

Verse 21.—‘‘ From that time forth came they no more.” (1) De- 
(2) An evil company *s defeat. 
Verse 22.—‘*The Levites. 
come and keep the gates.”’ 
pure men ; (2) By willing men ; & By — men. 

‘Remember unto me, O m me ¢ also.”" (1) Conscious recti- 
tude ; (2) Filial confidence ; \isdere appeal. 


. should purify themselves, and . 
" Sabbath observance promoted (1) By 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE SABBATH DISHONORED. 


In gathering manna (Exod. 16 : 26-30), 
In gathering sticks (Num. 15 : 32-36). 





10r. heaps of corn * Heb, defore, 


By the house of Israel (Ezek. 20 : 13, 16), 


cision t recognized; (2) Decision honored.—(1) A good man’s courage ; 
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By men of Tyre (Neh. 13 : 16, 19-21). 
By men of Judah (Neb. 18 : 15, 17, 18). 
By mockery (Lam. 1 : 7). 

By unwilling observance (Amos 8 : 5). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The day after the reading of the 
law to the people, the leaders assembled unto Ezra “ to give 
attention to the words of the law.” Finding the ordinance 
respecting the feast of tabernacles, that festival was observed 
with special solemnity, from the fifteenth to the twenty- 
second day of the month (the seventh), Two days after, a 
solemn fast was kept, confession of sin made, and pledges of 
separation from alliance by marriage with the heathen. The 
covenant was solemnly renewed, and the names of those set- 
ting their seal te it are given, together with other lists. The 
dedication of the wall at Jerusalem (Neh. 12) occurred much 
later, probably after the return of Nehemiah to Persia, in 
the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes (comp. Neh. 12 with 
13: 4, 6,7). How long he was absent is not recorded, nor 
how long he remained at Jerusalem the second time. Dur- 
ing his absence, Tobiah was allowed hy the high-priest to 
have a chamber in the courts of the temple (Neh. 13 : 1-5), 
but his goods were cast forth by Nehemiah. 

Puaces.—Jerusalem and the neighboring country, espe- 
cially the gates of the city and the parts adjacent outside the 
walls, 

» Trwe.—During or shortly after B.C. 433, the thirty-second 
year of Artaxerxes Longimanus. 

Prrsons.—Nehemiah; the Jews in the vicinity of Jeru- 
salem ; traders from Tyre; the nobles of Judah; the servants 
of Nehemiah ; the Levites. 

IncIDENTs.—Nehemiah sees Jews outside Jerusalem work- 
ing on the sabbath day, and bringing their wares into the 
city ; against this he protests. Men of Tyre also were en- 
gaged in traffic on the holy day; he retnonstrates with the 
nobles of Judah, and tells how disobedience to God in former 
days had brought disaster. He commands that the gates be 
closed at.dusk on the eve of the sabbath, setting some of his 
servants over the gates. The dealers lodged outside the walls, 
to carry on their traffic there ; this, too, he forbids, and with 
success, The Levites were appointed as permanent guards 
against this sabbath desecration. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


The Closing Sections of the Book of Nehemiah.—Nehemiah’s 
narrative in the first person, broken off at Nehemiah 7 : 5 
for the insertion of the list of the returned exiles, resumed, 
perhaps, in 11: 1, 2, and again interrupted by the genealogi- 
cal note, 11 : 3 to 12: 26, is finally resumed with the account 
of the dedication of the wall (12: 27). This closing part of 
it consists of three sections, each ending with the precative 
clause, “ Remember me, O my God,” ete. (13 : 14, 22, 31). 
The first section describes the dedication of the wall, the re- 
newed separation from foreigners, the renewed provision for 
the Levites, and, parenthetically, the reaction which had 
taken place during Nehemiah’s absence, and which rendered 
these renewed arrangements necessary. It follows that the 
events of this section occurred partly during the interval be- 
tween the two administrations of Nehemiah, and partly soon 
after his return for his second administration. The second 
section is our lesson, and describes a struggle for legalized 
sabbath-keeping that occurred at some unknown later date. 
The third section is mainly concerned with two incidents in 
a renewed struggle against the practice of intermarriage with 
foreigners, but closes with a more general statement as to the 
work of Nehemiah. These statements touching foreign mar- 
riages perhaps cover a considerable interval of time. At all 
events, the latest incident mentioned, the marriage of a de- 
scendant of Joiada the high-priest with a woman of the family 
of Sanballat (Neh. 13: 28), probably occurred some decades 
after the beginning of thesecond administration of Nehemiah. 

The opening chapters of Nehemiah’s narrative are rela- 
tively full, covering in all only a few months. The closing 
sections are relatively brief, belonging to three different points 
of time, and covering, in all, many years. 

Contrary to what I suppose to be the common opinion, I 
am sure that the dedication of the wall belongs to Nehe- 
miah’s second administration. The matters in the section 
(11 : 3 to 12 : 26) do not lead up to the account of the dedi- 
cation. That section is in part a duplicate of 1 Chronicles 9. 
It is a series of genealogical notes, including the names of 
men of at least six generations. Most of the men of the two 
youngest of these generations were not yet born when the wall 
was dedicated, and the names of those who participated in 
the dedicatfon are in no way made prominent in these notes. 
There is a clear break between this genealogical section and 
what follows it. And, on the-other hand, the account of the 
pageant at the wall is closely connected with the events re- 
lated directly afierwerd. It was “on that day” that they 
made the arrangements described in 12:44, It was still “on 
that day” (13 : 1) that they read in the law in regard to the 
exclusion of Moabites and Ammonites from the assembly of 


Jehovah. It is necessarily to these events that the phrase 
“before this” of 13.:4 applies. Hence the affirmation there 
made is that Nehemiah’s absence from Jerusalem took 
place before these events; that is, before the dedication of 
the wall and the reading of the law which acoompanied it. 
And this is equivalent to saying that the dedication occurred 
after Nehemiah returned to Jerusalem for his second admin- 
istration. 

Just at that time there were reasons why Nehemiah should 
devise such a public occasion as this, He could make use of 
it as a means of influencing the people for resisting the re- 
actionary movement that had set in during his absence. 
This is a sufficient reply to the argument sometimes used, 
that it is not likely that they would so long have postponed 
the dedication of the wall. A city wall is not a temple, and 
does not necessarily demand dedication. There is no reason 
to think they would have dedicated it at all, save as there 
might be value in the dedicatory solemnities themselves. 

Nehemiah’s Two Administrations.—According to the record 
in the first ten chapters, Nehemiah accomplished two great 
things in the first seven months of the twentieth year of Ar- 
taxerxes. The first was the rebuilding of the wall, and the 
second the establishment of internal affairs on a sound basis. 
The points of internal administration that are most empha- 
sized are: first, the abolishing of marriages with foreigners 
(Neh. 10 : 30) ; second, the stopping of trade on the sabbath 
and the holy days (Neh. 10:31); third, the securing the 
observance of “the seventh year” (both by letting the soil 
rest'and by releasing debts, doubtless, Exod. 23:10, 11; Lev. 
25: 3-7; Deut. 15: 1,2; Neh. 10:31); fourth, the breaking 
up of extortionate practices (Neh. 10:31; chap. 5) ; fifth, the 
making of business-like provision for the support of the tem- 
ple services and ministers (Neh. 10 : 32-39), 

From the close of these seven months, the first administra- 
tion of Nehemiah lasted eleven or twelve years (Neh. 13 : 6; 
5:14). The'time was doubtless employed in working out 
the problems just mentioned, and the auxiliary problem of 
securing to Jerusalem a sufficient population to make it a safe 
city, and suitable for the national temple and worship (Neh. 
7:4; 11:1,2). In Nehemiah 5 : 14-19, we are informed 
that during all this time Nehemiah lived in a generous and 
hospitable way in Jerusalem, but without cost to the people 
over whom he was governor. Doubtless those were to him 
trying years, but, on the whole, years of success. Steadily 
his people became more prosperous, andthe ideas represented 
by Ezra and himself more influential among them. At the 
end of the twelve years Nehemiah went to the king, perhaps 
thinking that his task in Jerusalem was now accomplished, 
and that henceforth Ezra and the-~others would be able to get 
on withouthim. Thus‘his first administration closed, B.C. 433. 

It turned out, however, that he could not be spared, and he 
was recalled for a second administration (Neh.13:6). How 
long he had been gone is a matter of conjecture. Some guess 
that it was one year, and some that it was several years; but 
it cannot have been many years. On his return to Jerusalem, 
he found disintegration in rapid progress, Tobiah had a 
lodging in the temple itself. The Jews were again mingling 
with foreigners. The sabbath was profaned. The provision 
for supporting the temple attendants was neglected, and they 
had scattered, each to earn his own living. Nehemiah acted 
promptly and vigorously. He summarily evicted Tobiah. 
He commenced gathering again the scattered Levites and 
singers, and insisted that adequate provision should be made 
for them. The solemnities of the dedication of the wall 
afforded him an occasion for assembling and thoroughly re- 
organizing them, and providing for their support, and an 
equally good occasion for securing the ratification of his 
policy of excluding foreigners. Perhaps he would have lost 
a large part of a year’s tithes, if he had waited till the feast 
of booths for a national gathering that should act in these 
matters. 

The administration thus vigorously begun was doubtless a 
long one,~how long no one knows. The lesson is a sketch of 
one group of events in it,—events which the author regarded 

as of sufficient importance to deserve especial mention. Most 
of the statements of the lesson might be classified as specifi- 
cations touching either the offense committed, or the remedy 
used, or Nehemiah’s idea of the sabbath. 

Specifications Touching the Offense. —It came in largely 
through the corrupting influence of the foreign element ; it 
was connected with the growing commercial prosperity of 
Jerusalem ; it extended to different classes of people, and to 
different seasons of the year; it demoralized public senti- 
ment concerning itself. 

Verse 15.—In those days: During the second administra- 
tion of Nehemiah, presumably not long after he got the reins 
well in hand:—Tvreading winepresses . . . sheaves . . . which they 
brought into Jerusalem: Some of these are country people, 
gathering and marketing their crops; but others are citizens 
of Jerusalem, bringing home the produce of their own fields. 
The sheaves and the wine-treading belong to different sea- 
sons of the year. Probably they had fallen into the habit of 
working on the sabbath the year through. 

Verse 16.—Therein : This may mean in Jerusalem, or may 





mean in Judah.—Men of Tyre: Foreigners, living among 


the Jews for traffic, or for other purposes. It was profitable 
to have them there, and as they had not been educated to 
obey the laws of Moses, it was natural to accord to them 
some license in that respect.—Sold on the sabbath unto the chil- 
dren of Judah: The trouble with making concessions to the 
foreign element was that Tyrian sellers made Jewish buyers, 
Ali manner of ware: A beginning once made, traffic of all 
sorts was open, and the distinctiveness of the day was gone. 
So far as temporal prosperity is concerned, these two verses 
give a picture of Jerusalem quite in contrast to that presented 
in our two first lessons from Nehemiah. Jerusalem is now a 
good market, and business there is brisk. We can see the 
trains of asses going and coming. It is not merely a place 
for farmers to sell their produce, but the great merchants of 
the seaport of Tyre have their branch houses there, Pedlers 
and vendors of all sorts of goods (v. 20) come there in large 
numbers. Through its being the temple city, and the gover- 
nor’s residence, Jerusalem has become prosperous; and now 
her citizens are faithless to the very institutions that have 
caused her prosperity. 

The Remedy Adopted by Nehemiah.—First, he remonstrated 
with some of the offenders. He says, “And I remonstrated, 
in the day wherein they sold provisions” (v.15). Apparently 
the sellers of produce had their customary market days, and 
Nehemiah took advantage of this to use moral suasion with 
them inthe matter of sabbath traffic. He does not tell us _ 
what the effect was, but he gave them a chance to reform 
voluntarily ; and it is possible that some of them reformed. 

Verse 17.—I contended with the nobles: This was the second 
remedial step he took. He aroused public sentiment against 
the desecration of the sabbath. He appealed to the classes 
that control the habits of society. He argued the matter 
strongly with them. He urged that God had brought evil 
upon their fathers for sabbath-breaking, and that their insti- 
tutions were in danger from the practice.—That ye do, and 
profane the sabbath: Very likely some of these nobles were 
direct participants in the sabbath work and traffic, while 
others participated only in the sense of not doing all they 
ought to oppose the practice. 

Verse 19.—Nehemiah did not confine himself to remon- 
strating and arousing public sentiment. As a third form of 
remedy, he enforced the laws in the matter.—Began to be 
dark before the sabbath: He began his sabbath at dusk of the 
previous evening.—That the gates should be shut: Probably 
Nehemiah had no power for enforcing the sabbath through- 
outea.large territory, but he had a local option for Jerusalem, 
and he exercised it.—Some of my servanis: He knew that 
orders do not execute themselves. He did not regard his 
responsibility as terminated when he had given the order. 
He chose not to run the risk that the ordinary Jerusalem 
police might be in collusion with the offenders, To make 
sure that the order would be executed, he put it in the charge 
of personal retainers,—picked men, whom he could trust. 

Verses 20, 21.—Lodged without Jerusalem: They thought 
they would attract the attention of the people within the city, 
and after a while get chances to slip through the gates, per- 
haps by using silver keys, and so at length bring about the 
rescinding of Nehemiah’s order. They thought that the 
legal barriers that had been set up against sabbath-breaking 
would surely be removed for the sake of convenience and 
financial profit.— Jf ye do so again, I will lay hands on you: 
By this threat of arrest, he at last succeeded, for the time, in 
putting a stop to the evil. When law is to be enforced, there 
is no use in enforcing it halfway. 

Verse 22.—As a fourth stage in the remedy, he made pro- 
vision for the permanent keeping of the gates on the sabbath, 
To enforce law once in a while afmounts to little, unless the 
enforcement can be made continuous.—@/'he Levites: Nehe- 
miah’s personal retainers could not remain on guard always. 
There must be some whose business it should be perpetually 
to care for this matter—To sanctify the sabbath day: ,.The 
word used is exactly the same with “to keep it holy” in the 
fourth commandment. 

Nehemiah’s Views on the Sabbath.—It is held by critics of a 
certain type, that the sabbath, in Nehemiah’s time, was essen- 
tially a recent institution. But he himself certainly regarded 
it as ancient (v. 18), and as having been anciently of so much 
importance that the profaning of it was a reason for the 
calamities that had befallen Israel. In his mind the obliga- 
tion to abstain from work on the sabbath seems to be the 
same as in the case of the other holy days prescribed in the 
law (Neh. 10 : 31, Rev. Ver.). In any case, Nehemiah 9: 14 
explicitly mentions the sabbath as one of the institutions 
given through Moses at Sinai. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 


THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 





The first @y of the reading of the law to the assembled 
congregation of the returned had closed with a high festival, 
amidst “great mirth,” the poor sharing in the universal joy 
through the generosity of their richer brethren. Next morn- 
ing saw the chiefs of all the clans and sub-clans, including 





those of the priests and Levites, with Ezra “the scribe,” re- 
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assembled, to listen once more to the words of the law, and 
“give heed to them.” The multitude apparently remained 
at home. 

Among other portions read, we are told, were those which 
speak of the feast of tabernacles, the great feast in the seventh 
month, so rich in festivals. The passages in which it is men- 
tioned are noteworthy, as showing in some degree what is 
meant by the expression “the book of the law,” though the 
fact that the feast is introduced in more than one of the sec- 
tions of the Pentateuch forbids very definite conclusions; 
these are Leviticus 23 : 33-44; Numbers 29 : 12-39; Deute- 
ronomy 16:13, 14. It is, however, very striking to find 
that the only allusion to the people being required to live in 
booths during the week of the feast is in Leviticus,—a proof 
that it at least was part of what was read; for it would be 
preposterous to say that only a fragment of it then existed, 
or, at least, had existed before the captivity, and that all 
except this section was an addition made in Babylon, 

The law required notice to be sent out that the feast would 
begin on the fifteenth day of the month, and last till the 
twenty-second. This was at once given, that the people 
might go out into the hills, and gather branches of olive, 
oleaster, myrtle, and palms, and of any other thick-leaved 
trees, with which to make booths, as temporary dwellings 
during the festival week, in remembrance of the tents of the 
wilderness, When the day came, every one had prepared 
himself as was prescribed; and a pleasant sight it must have 
been to see the bands of people, from all parts around, gath- 
ering towards Jerusalem, laden with their boughs, and to 
have watched them as they set about making shelters of 
them, “every one upon the roof of his house, and in their 
courts [or yards], and in the courts of the house of God, and 
in the open space before the water gate [outside the wall], 
and in the open space at the gate of Ephraim [inside-the 
walls}.” Such a full and stately observance of the feast had 
not been known since the time of Joshua; though we have 
proof that it had been kept, we know not with what regu- 
larity, through the ages since the conquest (1 Kings 8 : 65; 
2 Chron. 7 : 9). 

The zeal to hear the law still animated all, and, with Ezra 
as their religious head, they were not likely to be allowed to 
forget it. Each day, “from the first to the last,” we are told, 
“he read in the book of the law of God.” On the eighth 
day, the twenty-second of the month, a great assembly was 
held, as the law prescribed, for special religious services. 
The twenty-third was left to the ordinary business of the 
people; but on the twenty-fourth another assembly was gath- 
ered, the multitude having prepared for it by fasting, and at- 
tending in black sackcloth, the sign of mourning, their heads 
strewn with earth to mark thedepth of their sadness. A sense 
of shortcoming which had been felt when the law was first read, 
but had for the time been repressed, still weighed on them. 
Public confession alone could relieve them, and this was now 
to be solemnly made. Any heathen citizens were required 
to keep apart; for the service was one for Hebrews only. 
Three hours passed in listening to the law, the Levites read- 
ing it from the raised platform, after a solemn, loudly uttered 
invocation of Jehovah. 

Then came three hours of public confession of their own sins 
and those of their fathers, made to God through some of the 
Levitical spokesmen, or, perhaps, as the Greek translation 
has it, through Ezra, Jehovah, it proclaimed, was the one 
God, the Creator of all things, and had chosen Abraham, 
given him his name, and made a covenant with him. God 
had saved them from Egypt, and led them through the wil- 
derness. For them he had overthrown the old inhabitants 
of Palestine, doing mighty, wonders in their behalf. Yet 
they had often rebeljed against him; and this at last had led 
to their being handed over to their enemies, and led away 
into captivity. Oh that their covenant-keeping God, in his 
great mercy, might consider what they had suffered, though 
in just punishment ; for from the highest to the lowest they 
had all transgressed. They were even now only servants of 
the alien in the land of their fathers, and were sorely op- 
pressed. May pity be shown them! 

This confession was followed by their making a new cove- 
nant, to honor God’s law, all the chief personages duly sign- 
ing a written document, pledging the people, as their repre- 
sentatives, that they would henceforth be sincerely faithful 
to,all that the law demanded. The walls, though some time 
finished, had not as yet been dedicated. This solemmity, there- 
fore, was now celebrated, amidst great rejoicings and the usual 
reading of a portion of the law. Such continual honor paid 
to the sacred writings could not be without an external effect 
at least. One that is mentioned was the formal separation of 
all foreigners from religious relations with the Jews, as they 
had been in reference to marriages. 

Nehemiah had remained in Jerusalem twelve years, and 
had been able to raise the city walls, and formally dedicate 
them, but had now fo return to Susa, where he seems to have 
remained for seven years, so that, whenshe once more reached 
the Holy City, nineteen years hadgpassed since his first com- 
ing to it. Ezra’s vehemence had failed to gain his end at all 
fully, as the separation necessary between the alien and the 
Hebrew was no less clamant on Nehemiah’s return than it 





had been when the wives were dismissed, nearly twenty years 
before. The tithes, also, were not paid, so that the temple 
service could not be rightly carried on, frem the starved 
Levites having to go off to live on their spots of ground away 
from Jerusalem. This also was for the moment reformed, 
but theaprophecies of Malachi leave faint hope of the im- 
provement having been permanent. 

But still another abuse offended Nehemiah. He saw men 
treading wine-presses on the sabbath, and carrying home 
sheaves on their asses, and bringing into Jerusalem wine, 
grapes, figs, and produce, and goods of all kinds, on the holy 
day. Moreover, a number of Pheenician fishermen and 
traders in many articles exposed these for sale on the sabbath, 
in the Jewish towns and villages, and in Jerusalem itself, 
Such desecration of the sacred day was intolerable. The 
chief men of Judah were accordingly summoned before the 
governor. They had power to prevent such abuses, but prob- 
ably winked at them, on account of payments made to do so, 
—as the priests in Christ’s day forgot the sanctity of the 
temple grounds, when they drew large revenues from letting 
out spaces for traders in things used in the services, 

But Nehemiah made short work of their excuses, it they 
intended to make any. Did they not know that their fathers 
had acted in the same shameful way, with the result that God 
brought on the nation all the misery it had suffered? And 
yet, here were they bringing still more wrath upon Israel, by 
profaning the sabbath. They had a master to deal with, and 
soon felt it. An order presently issued, that, at dusk each 
Friday evening, the town gates should be shut, and should 
not be opened till Saturday evening at the same time, when 
the sabbath wasover. To prevent disobedience, he set pickets 
of his own guards at each gate, to prevent any burden being 
brought in on the sabbath. 

The traders and hucksters no doubt were sorely annoyed at 
such interference with their business, but they fancied they 
might get some market by setting up their booths outside the 
walls, though their hopes must have been limited, when they 
reflected that the citizens were shut in all the sabbath, and 
could not get to them to buy. But Nehemiah would suffer 
no compromise, If they made their appearance any more, 
he told them, he would lay hands on them ; and such a threat 
meant a great deal, The game was no longer worth the 
candle; and they packed up their property and went, to re- 
turn no more, 

This evil removed, we may presume the gates were once 
more opened on the sabbath; for it would have been dread- 
ful to pen up the citizens within the walls for any length of 
time on the great day of the week. But, to secure as far as 
possible a check to any of the evils he had put down, Nehe- 
miah appointed bands of Levites, specially “cleansed,” to 
take charge of the gates, “to sanctify the sabbath day.” 
Rigid observance of sabbath laws was thus already enforced 
in those days, and they were as yet such as even now 
we feel to be wise and desirable, on the ground of the general 
public interests, It could only have been in later times that 
the “traditions ‘of the elders” gradually added the number- 
less restrictions and refinements against which Christ pro- 
tested. 

But it is strange to think of so exact, and so very just, a 
strictness in some directions, while even Ezra not only sanc- 
tioned a public festivity, “kept with great mirth,” to be held 
on the holy day, but sent away the people to enjoy it, with 
“eating and drinking” and all the light-heartedness of a 
great holiday, though they were even then weeping at the 
remembrance of their sins against the law, as brought to their 
conscience by hearing the reading of the sacred book. It 
was no day, they were told, for weeping. Let them feast 
that day, and have a fast some other. Strange to us; but 
there it is—written. The sour-faced sabbath of Christ’s 
day had evidently not been as yet invented, although the 
decorous honor of the time of rest was as obligatory then 
as now. 
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SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Many religious and moral reformations depend for their 
vitality on one man, and droop if his influence be withdrawn. 
It was so with Nehemiah’s work. He toiled for twelve years 
in Jerusalem, and then returned for “ certain days” to the 
king at Babylon. The length of his absence is not given; 
but it was long enough to let much of his work be undone, 
and to give him much trouble to restore it to the condition 
in which he had left it. This last chapter of his book is but 
asad close for a record which began with such high hope, 
and tells of such strenuous, self-sacrificing effort. The last 
page of many a reformer’s history has been, like Nehemiah’s, 
asad account of efforts to stem the ebbing tide of enthusiasm 
and the flowing tide of worldliness. The heavy stone is 
rolled a little way up hill, and, as soon as one strong hand is 
withdrawn, down it tumbles agaig to its old place. The 
evanescence of great men’s work makes much of the tragedy 
of history. 

Our lesson is particularly concerned with Nehemiah’s 





efforts to enforce sabbath observance. The rest of the chap- 
ter is occupied with similar efforts to set right other irregu- 
larities of a ceremonial character, such as the exclusion of 
Gentiles from the temple, the exaction of the “ portions of 
the Levites,” and the like. The lesson falls into three parts, 
vigorous remedies (vs. 17-22), 


—the abuse (vs. 15, 16), the 
and the prayer (v. 22). 

1, The abuse consisted in sabbath work and trading. 
Nehemiah found, on his return, that the people “in Judea” 
—that is, in the country districts—carried on their farm 
labor and also brought their produce to market to Jerusalem 
on the sabbath. So he “testified against them in the day 
wherein they sold victuals ;” that is, probably meaning that 
he warned them either in person or by messengers before 
taking further steps. Not only did Jews break the sacred 
day, but they let heathen do so too. The*narrative tells, 
with a kind of horror, the many aggravations of this piece of 
wickedness. “They”—Gentiles with whom contact defiled— 
“sold on the sabbath” —the day of rest—“ to the children of 
Judah,”—God’s people,—“in Jerusalem,”—the Holy City. 
It was a many-barreled crime. Tyre was far from Jerusalem, 
and one does not see how fish could have been brought in 
good condition. Perhaps their perishableness was the excuse 
for allowing their sale on the sabbath, as is sometimes the 
case in fishing-villages even in Sabbath-keeping Scotland. 
Such was the abuse with which Nehemiah struggled. 

It is easy to pooh-pooh his crusade against sabbath labor 
as mere scrupulousness about externals. But it is a blunder’ 
and an injustice to a noble character if we forget that the 
stage of revelation at which he stood necessarily made him 
more dependent on externals than Christians are or should 
be. But his vindication does not need such considerations. 
He had a truer insight into what active men needed for 
vigorous working days, and what devout men needed for 
healthy religion, than many moderns who smile at his eager- 
ness about “ mere externalisms.” 

It is easy to ridicule the Jewish sabbath and “the Puritan 
Sunday.” No doubt, there have been and are well-meant 
but mistaken efforts to insist on too rigid observance. No 
doubt, it has been often forgotten by good people that the 
Christian Lord’s Day is not the Jewish sabbath. Of course, 
the religious observance of the day is not a fit subject for 
legislation. But the need for a seventh day of rest is im- 
pressed on our physical and intellectual nature; and devout 
hearts will joyfully find their best rest in Christian worship 
and service. The vigor of religious life demands special sea- 
sons set apart for worship. Unless there be such reservoirs 
along the road, there will be but a thin trickle of a brook by 
the way. It is all very well to talk about religion diffused 
through the life, but it will not be so diffused unless it is 
concentrated at certain times. 

They are no benefactors to the community who seek to 
break down and relax the stringency of the prohibition of 
labor. If once the idea that Sunday is a day of amusement 
take root, the amusement of some-will require the hard work 
of others, and the custom of work will tend to extend, till 
rest becomes the exception, and work the rule. There never 
was a time when men lived so furiously fast as now. The 
pace of modern life demands Sunday rest more than ever. If 
a railway-car is run continually, it will wear out sooner than 
if it weré laid aside for a day or two occasionally; and if it 
is run at express speed, it will need the rest more. We are 
all going at top speed ; and there would be more breakdowns 
if it were not for that blessed institction which some people 
think they are promoting the public good by destroying,—a 
seventh day of rest, 

Our great trading centers, both in America and England, 
have the same foreign element to complicate matters as Nehe- 
miah had to deal with. The Tyrian fishmongers knew and 
cared nothing for Israel’s Jehovah or Sabbath, and their 

resence would increase the tendency to disregard the day. 
So with us, foreigners of many nationalities, but alike in thejr 
disregard of American and English religious observances, 
leaven the society, and help to mold-the opinions and prac- 
tices, of our great cities. That is a very real source of danger 
in regard to Sabbath observance and many other things; and 
Christian people should be on their guard against it. 

2. The vigorous remedies applied by Nehemiah were ad- 
ministered first to the rulers, He sent for the nobles, and 
laid the blame at their doors. “ Ye profane the day,” said 
he. Men in authority are responsible for crimes which they 
could check, but prefer to wink at. Nehemiah seems to trace 
all the national calamities to the breach of the sabbath ; but, 
of course, he is simply laying stress on the sin about which 
he is speaking, as any man who sets himself earnestly to work 
to fight any form of evil is apt to do. Then the men who 
are not in earnest cry out about “exaggeration.” Many 
other sins besides sabbath-breaking had a share in sending 
Israel into captivity; and if Nehemiah had been fighting 
with idolatrous tendencies, he would have isolated idolatry 
as the cause of its calamities, just as, when fighting against 
sabbath-breaking, he does that sin. . 

Nehemiah was govervor for the Persian king, and so had 
a right to rate these nobles. In this day the people have the 
same right, and there are many social sins for which they 
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should arraign civic and other authorities. Christian prin- 
ciples unflinchingly insisted on by Christian people, and 
brought to bear, by ballot-boxes and other persuasive ways, 
on what stands for conscience in some high places, would 
make a wonderful difference on many of the abominations of 
our cities. Go to the “nobles” first, and lay the burden on 
the backs that ought to.carry it. 

Then Nehemiah took practical measures by shutting the 
city gates on the eve of the sabbath, and putting some of his 
own servants as a watch. The thing seems to have been done 
without any notice; so when the country folk came in, as 
usual, on the sabbath, they cayld not get into the city, and 
camped outside, making a visible temptation to the citizens, 
to-slip out and do a little business, if they could manage to 
elude the guards, Once or twice this happened; and then 
Nehemiah himself seems to have taken them in hand, with 
very plain and sufficiently emphatic warnings: “ If ye do so 
again, I will lay hands on you.” 

Of course, “from that time they camé no more on the 
sabbath,” as was natural after such a volley. A man with a 
good strong will is apt to get his own way, even when he is 
not clothed with the authority of a governor. Then Nehe- 
miah strengthened the guard, or perhaps withdrew his own 


tion would put them in full sympathy with his efforts. That 
priestly guard would be inflexible, and with its appointment 
the abuse appears to have been crushed. 

The example of Nehemiah’s enforcing sabbath observance 
is not to be taken as a pattern for Christian communities, 
without many limitations. But it appears to the present 
writer that it is perfectly legitimate for the civil power to 
insist upon, and if necessary to enforce, the observance of 
Sunday as a day of rest; and that, since legitimate, it is for 
the well-being of the community that it should do so. Tyri- 
ans might believe anything they chose, and use the day 
of rest as they thought proper, so dong as they did not sell 
fish on it. We do not interfere with religious convictions 
when we enjoin Sunday observance. Nehemiah’s argument 
has sometimes to be used, even about such a matter: “If ye 
do so again, I will lay hands on you.” 

The methods adopted may yield suggestions for all who 
would aim at reforming abuses or public immoralities. One 
most necessary step is to cut off, as far as possible, opportuni- 
ties for the An. There will be no trade if you shut the gates 
the night before. There will be little drunkenness if there 
are no liquor-shops. It is quite true that people cannot be 
made virtuous by legislation, but it is also true that they may 
be saved temptations to become vicious by it. 

Another hint comes from Nehemiah’s vigorous word to the 
country folk outside the wall. There is need for very strong 
determination and much sanctified obstinacy in fighting popu- 
lar abuses, They die hard. It is permissible tp invoke the 
aid of the lawful authority. But a man with strong convic- 
tions and earnest purpose will be able to impress his convic- 
tions on a mass, even if he have no guards at his back. The 
one thing needful for Christian reformers‘is, not the power to 
appeal to force, but the force which they can carry within 
them. And it is better when the traders love the sabbath 
too well to wish to drive bargains on it, than when they are 
hindered from doing as they wish by Nehemiah’s strong will 
or formidable threats. 

Once more, the guard of Levites may suggest that the exe- 
cution of measures for the reformation of manners or morals 
is best entrusted to those who are in sympathy with them. 
Levites made faithful watchmen. Many a promising measure” 
for reformation has come to fiothing because committed to 
the hands of functionaries who did not care for ite success, 
The instruments are almost as important as the means which 
they carry out. 

3. Nehemiah’s prayer occurs thrice in this chapter, at the 
close of each section recounting his reforming acts. In the 
first instance (v. 14) it is most full, and puts very plainly 
the merit of good deeds as a plea with God. The same thing 
is implied in its form in verse 22. But while, no doubt, the 
tone of the prayer is startling to us, and is not such as should 
be offered now by Christians, it but echoes the principle of 
retribution which underlies the law. “This do, and thou 
shalt live,” was the very foundation of Nehemiah’s form of 
God’s revelation. We do not plead our own merits, because 
we are not under the law, but under grace, and the principle 
underlying the gospel is life by impartation of unmerited 
mercy and divine life. 

But the law of retribution still remains valid for Chris- 
tians in so far as that God will never forget any of their 


faith and labow of love. Eternal life here and hereafter is 
wholly the gift of God; but that fact does not exclude the 
notion of “the recompense of reward” from the Christian 
conception of the futare. It becomes not us to present our 
good deeds before the Judge, since they are stained and im- 
perfect, and the goodness in them is his gift. But it becomes 
him to crown them with his gracious approbation and to pro- 
portion the cities ruled in that future world to the talents 
faithfully used here. We need not be afraid of obscuring the 
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boast,” though we insist that a Christian man is rewarded 
according to his works... 

Nehemiah had no false notibn 6f his own goodness; for, 
while he asked for recompense for these good deeds of his, he 
could net but add, “Spare me according to the greatness of 
thy mercy.” He who asks to be “spared” must know him- 
self in peril of destruction; and he who invokes “mercy” 
must think that, if he were dealt with according to justice, 
he would be in evil case. So the consciousness of weakness 
and sin is an integral part of this prayer, and that takes all 
the apparent self-righteousness out of the previous petition. 
However worthy of and sure of reward a Christian man’s 
acts of love and efforts for the spread of God’s honor may be, 
the doer of them must still be “ looking for the mercy of pur 
Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life,” 

Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D, 
HALLOW THE SABBATH. 

Those people of Judah who grumbled while Jerusalem 
was building had to be watched when it was built. About 
ten years after’the reading of the law, they broke the one that 
had the reason assigned for keeping it, that the Lord did the 
same thing. Nehemiah had been to Babylon, and on his 
return found that Judah had backslidden into sabbath-break- 
ing. They found comfort and countenance in the fact that 
the heathen men of Tyre, worshipers of Baal, did the same 
(v. 16). They were clear down to the level of the world. 

Rebuke was not sufficient to cause amendment (v. 15). 

Resistance against the nobles did not effect a cure (v. 17). 

Protest that their sinful conduct brought evil upon all Israel 
did not stop them (v. 18), 

A prohibitory law, that shut them out of the city, did not 
make them morally upright (v. 20). 

Then the stern ruler said, “I will lay hands on your per- 
sons if you disobey any longer.” Then they stopped. They 
preferred to lose the gain of one day rather than go to prison 
and lose it for seven. But they were not converted, Only 
their public influence and example were stopped. 

Wishing to go to the root of the matter, he commanded the 
Levites to cleanse themselves, keep the gates, and make holy 
the sabbath (v. 22). 

As the good ruler thought of al] the good he had done for 
God’s people, his first thought was that God would remember 
him for it; but the second, instantly after, was that his works 
merited little compared with what God would gladly do; and 
he added, “ Spare me according to the greatness of thy mercy.” 

Nehemiah and these men of Judah were of the same blood, 
and had the same possibilities. One preferred gain; the other, 
godliness, 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Treading winepresses on the sabbath, and bringing in sheaves, 
and lading asses (v.15). It is very easy to break thé sabbath 
in harvest-time, The bigger the crop, the more need there 
seems to be of taking every day in the week for its ingather- 
ing. . And if the weather is a little better for harvesting on 
the sabbath than it has been during the week, there is a fine 
chance to talk of “a work of necessity.” How hard it is for 
men to believe that more can be done to advantage in six 
days, with God’s blessing, than in seven days without it! What 
faith it requires to trust God to take care of his children on 
the one day of the week in which he would have them give 
up all work for their own benefit! Yet there is no really 
good farming which leaves out of account the Lord of the 
harvest—in haying-time. 

As also wine, grapes, and figs, and all manner of burdens. If 
the sabbath is broken on one plea, it becomes easier to break 
iton another. If it is right to bring in the hay because it 
may get wet, why shouldn’t the milk be sent to godly city 
purchasers lest it should grow sour? And if there is no 
harm in having milk served from house to house on the sab- 
bath, why shouldn’t fresh bread from the baker’s, and fresh 
fruit from the market, be regularly supplied ?~ And so with 
ice-cream from the confectioner’s; “and all manner of bur- 
dens,” especially if that is the one day of the week when all 
the family are together, and a good breakfast and dinner are 
so enjoyable. How easy it is to go on from step to step in 
sabbath-breaking, until the brief hours of church service are 
about all that mark the difference between that day and the 
others! For you know “the sabbath was made for man;” 
and doesn’t that show that man should take as much of it as 
possible for himself, and give as little as possible to the Lord? 

Men of Tyre also*. . . brought in fish, and all manner of ware, 
and sold on the sabbath wnto the children of Judah (v.16). It 
is useless to expect a higher standard of morals outside of the 
church than inside. If members of the church will buy 
newspapers on the sabbath, the world’s people will print 
them. If Christians will take a train on that day- every 





truth that we are saved “not of works, lest any man should 


time it is convenient to them, railroad men who are not 


Christians will see to it that the trains are kept running. 
It is for the Lord’s people to say what shall be the popular 
standard in morals in their neighborhood. Men of Tyre are 
sure to be found peddling “all manner of ware” on the sab- 
bath, so long as “the children of Judah” are ready to buy 
from them. A good way of promoting godly living among 
those outside of the church is by raising the standard of 
living among church-members. 

What evil thing is this that ye do? (v. 17.) A great deal of 
wrong-doing in the world is from sheer thoughtlessness, 
“TJ didn’t think,” is the child’s excuse for many a little mis- 
demeanor. “I didn’t think” might be the explanation by 
many a grown-up sinner of his greater and sadder misdeeds, 
To think isaduty. Young and old ought to think of the 
right or wrong of their words and acts—of the consequences 
also, If only they would think of the evil and the possible 
results of their unkind words, of their revengeful feelings, of 
their first step in a dishonest or an impure course, of their 
dishonoring God’s name and word and house and day, and of 
their many other misdoings, how surely they would shrink 
from pushing forward inthat direction. That is a good ques- 
tion to press home to every siuner concerning his way of 
transgression, “ What evil thing is this that ye do?” 

Did not your fathers thus? (v.18.) It is not from lack of 
warning examples that men decide to go wrong, when they 
stop and think of the probable consequences of their course, 
All manner of evil was done, and punished, in former gen- 
erations, and the record of it is preserved, but that does not 
make this generation godly, The very follies and vices to 
which you are now tempted are those which brought trouble 
to your ancestors; and you know it, It was just such tobacco 
as you use which rendered your father’s person so offensive, 
and so beclouded his brain, The best liquer which you can 
buy4s no purer than that which made your grandfather or 
your uncle a drunkard, It was just such a disregard of 
economy and prudence as yours which wasted that property 
which might have been inherited by you. A knowledge of 
the evils of sabbath-breaking and wine-drinking and beer- 
drinking in continental Europe does not forbid the advocacy 
of free drinking and no sabbath by the sons of Europeans in 
America, The history for centuries of fruitless speculations, 
with their train of attendant misery, did not cause men to be 
fairly cautious in our day. The known hardness of the way 
of transgressors by no means resfrains the willful and the 
foolish from entering therein. Yes, your fathers did thus, 
You have no doubt on that point. And they were the losers 
by it. Why should you expect to fare better than they? 

I commanded that the doors should be shut: ... and some of 
my servants set I over the gates (v.19). If you expect to bring 
about a reform in the morals of the community, you must do 
something more than express an opinion on the subject. It 
is not enough to whine over the low standard existing, nd 
to say that people ought to be ashamed of themselves to act 
as they do, Vigorous effort is called for; and co-workers— 
servants or helpers of some sort—must be enlisted for duty. 
Reforms don’t work themselves in this world. They require 
planning and pushing., If you want to lessen sabbath-break- 
ing, liquor drinking and selling, the circulation of obscene 
publications, the enticements of low theaters and vile houses, 
and all the other forms of popular evil, you must be up and de- 
ing, must see that the doors of vice are shut, and that somebody 
is set to watch the gates. It is of little use for you to know 
that these wrong things are very common, and to say that 
they are altogether too bad. You must do something to put 
a stop to them, or must help those who are doing. 

The... sellers of all kind of ware lodged without Jerusalem 
once or twice (¥. 20). 
pends quite as much on perseverance as on energy. The 
Devil and his agents are patient and persistent. They are 
willing to wait, if need be, for the zeal of their opposers to 
grow cool, “ Keep still,” they say in revival times; “these 
meetings won’t last always, and then Christians will slacken 
their efforts to win souls.” “This temperance crusade is 
only a flurry. When it is over, we can sell as much liquor 
as ever.” “We must shut up our shops for a few Sundays, 
After election, the police will let us alone again.” Enemies 
of the Lord’s cause and of the Lord’s people, once driven 
from their strongholds, will watch anxiously for a chance of 
regaining their lost ground. Habits of evil, pet sins, and 
special temptations, sbut out from the heart, will lodge with- 
out at least “once or twice,” ready to get back again at the 
first sign of carelessness inside. 

Remember unto me, O my God, this also, and spare me accord- 
ing to the greatness of thy mercy (v.22): Well-doing is com- 
mendable in God’s sight. When we have done well we can 
properly speak of it in our prayers ; for it is a fitting cause of 
satisfaction and gratitude. But we mustn’t base any claim of 
reward on 4t. God owes us nothing for our best service. 
AIF that we have any right to ask of God is mercy,—even 
when our record of work is fairest. “ Even so ye also, when ye 
shall have done all the things that are commanded you, [you 
ought to] say, We are unprofitable servants ; we have done 
[no:more than] that which it was our duty to do.” Have 
you recently been doing good service in promoting the cause 





of good morals, in sustaining the laws, in ministering to the 
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needy? Have you been peculiarly faithful in Sunday-school 
teaching, in prayer-meeting exercises, in winning souls to 
Christ by personal effort and prayer? Then may God spare 
you according to the greatness of his mercy. You have not 
always done so well. You are one of God’s unprofitable ser- 
vants. May he forgive your shortcomings for the sake of 
Him who died for just such sinners as you are. 
Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The lesson story will be found elsewhere in this journal. 
The teacher must always see that the class is familiar with 
that, or all else will be vain, My task is to help the teacher 
in the practical application of the underlying principles .of 
the text. For though all the actors in this lesson have long 
since passed away, yet we find in the story principles that en- 
dure forever. 

The Jews had many sacred times. There was the seventh 
day, the seventh month, the seventh year, and the seven 
times seventh year. All these were to be kept holy, and in 
all of them were they to refrain from labor. The seventh 
month, the seventh year, and the year of jubilee, were for the 
Jewish people only, and are in no way obligatory on us. But 
the seventh day differs from all the other “sevens,” in that 
it did not originate at Mt. Sinai, but antedated that by many 
centuries, The keeping of one day in seven holy, in which 
all unnecessary labor should be avoided, i& as old as Eden. 
This you can see by the first word of the fourth command- 
ment, which says, “ Remember” the sabbath day to keep it 
holy. Their fathers before them had had that as their day 
of religious oblig@tion, and they were enjoined to bear that 
in mind constantly, We find traces of this day as far back 
as Genesis 2: 2,3. The fourth commandment also gives this 
as the reason for the observance of the day, saying, “ For in 
six days the Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all 
that in them is, and rested the seventh day.” So the com- 
mand to observe a rest day is not for Jews only, as some peo- 
ple wrongly think, but for all people of all times and climes. 

The question ‘is just now up in tangible form, because there 
are many in this land who want the Sunday observed in the 
World’s Fair, while there are many others who want no dis- 
tinction to be made between Sunday and the other days of 
the week. The whole country is agitated about this matter, 
and realizes that it isone of importance. All the more ought 
the teacher to try therefore to impress upon the class the im- 
portance of keeping the sabbath day holy. 

Why, then, should we keep the Sabbath day? Because 
our bodies need that much rest. If this was true in the days 
of Abraham, when life was so quiet, how much more is it 
truéwhen we live at such a furious rate as that of modern 
days? Men push so hard, in these days, that their bodies 
break down, and cases of “nervous prostration” are to be 
found on every hand. Not only is this true in business and 
in our colleges, but in society as well ; and we have cases of 
those who through their continual round of parties and calls 
and receptions are utterly worn out. Why? Simply be- 
cause they do not take the rest that God enjoins. God knew 
what he was about when he made this law, and it is vain for 
men to discuss it and argue; for while they do this, and 
refuse to obey the law, it goes on executing its own penalties 
with dreadful regularity. This law is just as inexorable as 
is that of gravitation ; and, when we break it, we are as sure 
to suffer as we would be if we jumped from a four-story roof. 
Man cannot work for seven days in the week, and preserve his 


' bodily héalth as he should. 


The same is true in regard to man’s mind. . That too needs 
rest, as well as his body. And as the mind is of more impor- 
tance than the body, so it is more imperative that it should 
have periods of rest. The fact is simply this, that a man can 
do more work, both bodily and mentally, in six days, with 
one day of rest, than he can do in seven with no day for rest. 
This is “bottom fact.”. If a man had only a bodily nature 
and a mental department, he would do well to keep the sab- 
bath day holy. But he has a spiritual nature as well, and 
for the sake of that he is under obligation to keep the day. 
We take a photograph, and think that we have a picture of 
the man. That is not so. To have a picture of any man, we 
ought to have three photographs,—one of his body, one of 
his mind, and one of his soul. Then we should see the whole 
man, Now, there are some men with splendid bodies, the 
photograph of whose minds would be a pitiful spectacle. 
Imagine a photograph, if you can, of a low prize-fighter’s 
mind. So there are some men who have fair bodies and 
splendid minds, whose souls, if photographed, would present a 
shameful spectacle! Only when a man’s body is cared for, 
and his mind is well nourished, and his soul fed om heavenly 
food, will he be the kind of man that God wants him to be. 
Bat to feed the soul rightly it is needful that time shall be 
taken, and for that purpose God has ordained for us one day 
in seven, so that ve may have time for spiritual exercises. A 
Sabbath-breaking man is never a spiritual man, and an un- 
spiritual man is not a full man. This is “ bottom fact.” 


Why do men refuse to keep the Sabbath day? For the 





same reason that the ignorant Russian peasants refuse to let 
the doctors come to them and enforce sanitary measures in 
cholera times. Pure igdbrance! Sin has blinded men’s 
minds to the truth that makes for their own welfare, and so 
they scoff at “ Puritans,” who want to have one day in seven 
given to the upbuilding of men’s bodies, minds, and souls. 
With many false arguments, they proceed to justify them- 
selves, and put light for darkness, and truth for falsehood. 
The Sunday papers scoff at those who decry them, and prate 
of progress, while it is well known that if they lost money, in- 
stead of making it, they never would say one word in favor of 
their Sunday issues. They first saw they could make money 
by breaking the day. So they broke it, and then they set to 
work to find arguments to justify them in their course. If 
the Chicago Fair managers saw that they would lose ten 
thousand dollars each Sunday that the fair was open, does 
anybody think that they would push to have it open? 
Never! And if any one asked them to do so, they would 
probably answer, It is not well to make so many people work 
on Sunday. Oh, if only one nation would obey God’s law 
regarding the Sabbath, and use it as he intended it should be 
used, you would see such a sight as the world has never yet 
seen, of prosperity and virtue and happiness! Would that 
some nation would try the experiment! But as that is not to 
be expected, it remains that we, each one for himself, try the 
experiment, and see how much of blessedness it brings us 
personally. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who was the governor at the time of the great.Bible read- 
ing, when Ezra the scribe and others taught the people? In 
what city ? 

Nehemiah.—Nehemiah was governor for several years, and 
then went back to Persia. We do not know when nor why 
he went, but he was away from Judah for several years. 
About eighteen years after the time of our last lessop, Nehe- 
miah came again to Jerusalem. Things had changed very 
much since the people said “ Amen” to the prayers of Ezra, 
and wept when they found they had not been keeping the 
commandments. Perhaps Ezra was dead, and they had for- 
gotten the words of prophets and teachers. We do not know 
if Nehemiah, while in Shushan, heard much of the people, 
or why it was that he asked leave of the king that he might 
go again to Jerusalem. It was the same king who gave him 
permission to go, and help for his long journey, years before ; 
for this Artaxerxes had been king of Persia for thirty-two 
years. 

Nehemiah in Jerusalem.—He found that some of the priests 
had done great wrong. They had taken some of the rooms 
that were built around the temple courts, and let some people 
come and live there,—people who were not priests at all. 
He found that the true priests were not paid for their work; 
for the people held back from them the promised pay, and 
did not give them the portion which should have been theirs. 
They had not brought gifts for the support of the temple, by 
offerings of corn and wine, and the first-fruits of flocks and 
fields, as they had promised, and as the Lord required. Ne- 
hemiah said of all this, “ It grieved me sore.” When he saw 
their neglect of priest and temple, he gathered the rulers 
together, and said to them, “ Why is the house of God for- 
saken ?” gi 

On the Sabbath.— Very likely Nehemiah had seen in Baby- 
lon many things, on the sabbath day, which a pious Jew knew 
to be asin; for the people in Babylon did not profess to wor- 
ship the true God, nor care for his day. But Nehemiah was 
heart-sore and distressed at the sights he saw in Judah and 
Jerusalem, On the sabbath day he saw men making wine; 
they stood on a floor where they had thrown great heaps of 
freshly gathered grapes, and, stamping or treading on them, 
the jujce passed through openings made in the floor, and the 
wine was poured into vessels ready to receive it, He saw 
market-men bringing in great bundles of grain, and loading 
up the beasts of burden that carried their supplies round, to 
sellthem. He saw wine, figs, and grapes brought into Jeru- 
salem, to market, as on any other day. There were mer- 
chants with thtir foreign goods, fish, and treasures. Some of 
them came from Tyre, a city on the coast of the great sea,— 
men who were traders, and carried costly goods from city to 
city. A company of them had come to Jerusalem to make 
money, and they were showing and selling their costly goods 
and wares to the people on the sabbath day. What would 
you think if,on the way to church on Sunday, you should 
see open stores and markets, and busy people buying and sell- 
ing, just as they do every week-day ? 

“What Evil Thing is This?”—Nehemiah knew he must 
begin at the right place and with the rig&t ones who could 
stop this open sip. He went to the nobles, the rulers of 
Judah, and charged them with the sin. If they permitted it 
to go on among the people whom they ruled, was it not their 
sin? So Néhemiah asked the question, “ What evil thing is 
this that ye do, and profane the sabbath day?” What is it 
to profane? We do not know if the rulers made apy excuses, 





or tried to lay the blame on somebody else. But Nehemiah 
asked more questions that must have pricked their hearts. 
Did not your fathers break the sabbath? Did not God send 
trouble and sorrow as a punishment for broken sabbaths? 
The rulers surely knew the words and warnings of the prophet 
Jeremiah before Jerusalem was destroyed. He told the 
people that the Lord bade him go amd stand in the gate of 
the city, the gate where the kings rode in and out, and where 
many people passed by. There Jeremiah was to speak to 
kings and people. What did he say in the king’s gate? He 
told them not to do any work on the sabbath, to carry no 
burdens, to bring nothing in tke gates of the city, on that 
day. He promised, if they obeyed, that Jerusalem should re- 
main forever; that kings and princes of Judah should ride on 
horses and in chariots through those gates. He warned, if 
they disobeyed, that he would kindle a fire in those gates, and 
the city palaces should be destroyed. Did it all come true? 
Before the Sabbath—Nehemiah worked as well as talked, 
If he could prevent more sin, it would be wiser than to wait . 
and try to stop it. On the evening of the sixth day, about 
dark, he commanded the porters to close and fasten the gates, 
and not to open them until after the sabbath, or the sev- 
enth day. Nehemiah also set his own servants to watch at 
the closed gates. Merchants came as usual, but, finding the 
gates closed, waited there all night, thinking they could some- 
how get in in the morning. Nehemiah threatened them that 
they should be arrested if they came again on the sabbath, 
He commanded the Levites to come and keep the gates, to 
ensure order and keep the sabbath from being broken. 
Nehemiah’s Prayer.—In all that’ Nehemiah did he asked 
God’s help. He prayed in Babylon when he heard of the 
troubles of his people. He prayed when he stood as cup- 
bearer in the king’s palace, where any real prayer but his 
own was almost unknown. He prayed when he “set a 
watch” and worked to build the walls of Jerusalem. He 
prayed, as every worker for Christ should do, when he tried 
to win the people to right living and serving God truly. He 
often prayed the same words, “ Remember me, O my God.” 
Does God ever forget one word or act of those who serve him? 
Remember—Which commandment begins with the word 
“remember”? Are we in danger of forgetting? The first 
lesson God taught to man by example was to rest on the sab- 
bath day. To keep it holy should beadelight. Jesus, God’s 
Son, said, “I delight to do thy will.” What arésome of the 
ways in which a child can keep the sabbath holy and find it 
a delight ? 
Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“ WHEN THE GATES OF JERUSALEM BEGAN TO BE DARK 
BEFORE THE SABBATH, I COMMANDED THAT THE GATES 
SHOULD BE Suut.”—The Jewish computation, as we know, 
made the twenty-four hours of the sabbath begin at 6 P. M. 
Nehemiah consequently had the gates closed at dusk. There 
is (or at least was a few years ago) a curiqus continuation of 
this custom; for the gates of Jerusalem were always closed 
and locked on each Friday, the Mohammedan sabbath day, 
and neither egress'nor ingress was permitted until after the 
conclusion of the regular services in the mosks. I have had 
to wait outside in a downpour of rain for half a day before 
admittance could be granted. 

“Men or Tyre... Broveut Fisu.”—This is the only 

éllusion to fish, as an important article of food, in the Old 
Testament, after the expression of the regret of the people in 
the wilderness for the fish of Egypt. The fisheries of Tyre 
and Sidon were very considerable. To this day the fisher- 
men of Sidon bring dried fish to Jaffa, whence it is brought 
to Jerusalem, which is supplied exclusively from this source, 
The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING, 


* TREADING WINEPRESSES ON THE SABBATH, AND BRING- 
ING IN SHEAVES.”—For tliis wanton violation of the sabbath 
law in the time of the vintage and the harvest there was not, 
in this country, even the semblance of 4 justification which 
is sometimes alleged by sabbath-breakers in the West; for 
here bright sunshine and finest weather last until long after. 
the declining year has whirled its golden rewards into the 
lap of honest industry. No threatening storms gather to 
make even the most irreligious grudge the one day’s rest from 
toil in seven. 

“ ALSO ALL MANNER OF BURDENS THEY BROUGHT INTO 
JERUSALEM ON THE SaBBaTH Day.”—Like other Oriental 
peoples, the Jews have been always liable to gun to extremes. 
This element in their character is abundantly illustrated in 
their relation to the sabbath law. In Nehemiah’s time they 
rode rough-shod over it, treating it as practically a dead let- 
ter. In succeeding times, they meekly suffered the most 
atrocious outrage rather than lift a hand to defend themselves 
on the sabbath day. From being perhaps the least regarded 
of the “ten words,” it came to be the chief, so that it was 
said, “ To every one who observes the sabbath all his sins are 
forgiven, even if he has been guilty of idolatry.” Again, 
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“ Every one who observes the sabbath does as much as if he 
fulfilled the whole Jaw.” So strict have many been in literally 
following every precept regarding it, that in obedience to the 
behest “Abide ye every man in his place on the seventh 
day,” they would in no wise stir from the spot where the first 
moment of the sacred day found them. . Some, at least, of the 
Essenes, would not lift a vessel to their lips to drink on the 
sabbath auy. 

“Tere Dwetr Men or TyrkE ALSO THEREIN, WHICH 
Brovucut Fisxu.”—In early times there was considerable 
trade in fish with Egypt; but, naturally, the chief supply of 
Jerusalem always came from the Mediterranean seaboard. 
In this connection it strikes us as noteworthy that in the 
cutse of Tyre the fishing industry is the only one exempted 
from its malign influence. When all else has passed away 
in virtue of the curse, it is still to be “a place for the spread- 
ing of nets in the midst of the sea,” and “ a bare rock, a place 
for the spreading of nets.” 

“BEFORE THE SABBATH,... AFTER THE SABBATH.—In 
their anxiety to avoid the slightest trespass on the sacred 
hours, aconsiderable margin is left by Syrian Jews, both before 
and after the sabbath. When the light wanes over in Fri- 
day afternoon, the shops are shut, and preparations are made 
all over the town for the reception of the sabbath ; and they 
are very few who open again until Sunday morning, although 
they would be within their legal rights to open on Saturday 
evening after sunset. In the holy cities of Palestine, if any- 
where, the inhabitants enjoying the reputation of extreme 
piety, one would expect to see some reverence for the spirit 
of the sabbath law; but indications are only too easily seen 
that they are’too much absorbed in externals to have time or 
thought to bestow upon the inner spirit. Thus, for example, 
if anything is wanted in Safed or Tiberias on Saturday, it is 
quite customary for the purchaser to go to a Jewish mer- 
chant, who will allow him to take from his store whatever he 
requires. No payment will be accepted ; to receive payment 
would be to do work, and break the sabbath. But on another 
day of the week the purchaser returns, and, without special 
reference to the articles taken, hands over as much money as 
represents their value. Both are thus satisfied. The pur- 
chaser has got what he wanted; the merchant has made his 
sale without breaking the sabbath! 


Safed, Syria. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





WHEN EVIL MEN WOULD TAKE 


GOD'S | OUR , 
DAY OF REST, 
LET US 


KEEP THE SABBATH. * 


TO HIM THAT HATH SHALL BE GIVEN. 





THE SABBATH LAW 


MRISTIAN, 
ITIZEN. 
OMMONWEALTH. 


YE SHALL KEEP MY SABBATHS. 


BINDS THE 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


**O day of rest and gladness,”’ 

“ Welcome, delightful morn.” 

“ Thine earthly Sabbaths, Lord, we love,” 
** Another six days’ work is done,” 

“ This is the day the Lord hath made,” 

* Welcome, sweet day of rest.” 

** How sweet, upon this sacred day.” 


QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 
FOR THE TEACHER. 





For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, Eviis Sprinc Ur.—Why may Nehemiah have returned 
to Susa? In what condition did he leave his people? (Neh. 
8 : 13-18; 9:38; 10: 28-39.) What would lead ns to think 
that Ezra had died during Nehemiah’s absence? (Neh. 
13:13.) What prophet probably helped Nehemiah in his 
second great work? (Mal. 1-4) What is Malachi’s position 
in a chronological list of Jewish prophets? What are some 
of the evils that grew up during Nehcmiah’s absence ? (Neh. 
13:4, 5, 28; Mal. 1: 7-13; 2: 14-16; 3: 5,9.) What 
measures did Nehemiah take to cure these evils? (Neh. 13: 
23-30; Mal. 3:10.) Why was Sabbath-breaking the source 
of all these sins? 

2. A Present Srv (vs. 15, 16).—“In those days,”—in 
what days? (Neb. 13:6,7.) What is meant by “in Judah”? 








How was the winepress arranged? (Isa. 63:3.) “ Bringing 
in sheaves”—from where? Where was Tyre? What was 
the occupation of its people? (Ezek. 27 : 3, 7,32,33.) What 
mustthave been the effect of their exile on the Sabbath- 
keeping habits of the Jews? What are some of the excuses 
for work on the Sabbath sometimes made by farmers? by 
housekeepers? by merchants? by newspaper men? by rail- 
road men? by post-office officials? Why are all these reasons 
false? Why is all trade wrong on the Sabbath? What 
kinds of work alone are permissible? (Matt. 12 : 10-12.) 
What authorizes Christians to work hard in spiritual labors 
on the Lord’s Day? What danger to us to-day, from an alien 
source, is similar to that from the bad example of the Tyrians? 
Which is worse, the seller or the buyer, and why? What is 
the Old Testament law of the Sabbath? (Exod. 20 : 9-11.) 
What principle did Christ lay down regarding the matter? 
(Mark 2:27.) What argument for Sabbath-keeping is drawn 
from the nature of man? What from revelation? What 
from experience ? ; 

3. Past ExpERIENcE (vs. 17, 18).—Why were the nobl 
most to blame? What class of men is most to blame for the 
Sabbath-breaking of our times? Why? Whatclass of men 
should Christians seek to influence, to bring about Sabbath 
reforms most speedily? What is the evidence for the fact 
that Sabbath-breaking preceded the captivity? (Isa. 58 : 
13, 14; Jer.17: 27; Ezek. 20:13.) What, however, were 
some of the other sins that occasioned that disaster? (2 Kings 
21: 2-9; Amos 8: 4-6; Hos.4:1,2.) Why did Nehemiah 
speak as if that were the only sin? What are some of the 
sins that, in modern times, spring from Sabbath-breaking? 
What is the cure, then, of all such attendant evils? What 
is Sabbath-keeping more than a mere outward observance, 
that it should be so insisted on? 

4, A Botp Remepy (vs. 19-22).—When did the Jewish 
sabbath begin? Why did the merchants camp outside the 
gates? Why would the Levites be more fit guardians of the 
sabbath than Nehemiah’s bodyguard? Why were the Levites 
to make themselves pure before undertaking to preserve the 
purity of the sabbath? What would Nehemiah have said if 
these sabbath-breakers had plead a different religion, and 
“ conscientious scruples” against keeping his sabbath? What 
would he have said if they had argued that he ought not to 
use secular force to accomplish spiritual ends? How is the 
Sabbath attacked, in our times and our country, by the mis- 
deeds of those who are not Christians? What particular 
form of Sabbath desecration by non-believers is most danger- 
ous? What are some of the habits of some Christians that 
involve Sabbath-breaking? How is Sabbath reform among 
Christians to be accomplished? What answer is to be made 
to those who refuse to observe the Lord’s Day because Satur- 
day is the Jewish sabbath? What are fit “Sunday recrea- 
tions”? What is fit Sunday reading? What are “ necessary 
occupations” fgr Sunday? Which is worse, too strict or too 
lax observance of the Sabbath, and why? What rewards of 
a well-kept Sabbath come to the individual? to the church? 
tosociety? Why did Nehemiah close the account of this and 
other good deeds with a prayer for God’s favorable remem- 
brance ? 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, What two great things had Nehemiah, before the time 
of our lesson, done for the Jews? 2. What third deed have 
we studied about to-day? 3. What were some of the things 
done in Jerusalem on the Lord’s Day? 4, How did Nehe- 
mizh stop this wrong use of the day? 5. What law did God 
give us about the Sabbath? (golden text.) 6. How are we to 
keep the day holy? What are we not to do? 7. And 
what are we todo? 8, And what good things will God give 
us in his day if we keep it properly? .. 

Boston, Mass. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The defense of a positive institution often seems, to super- 
ficial observers, a matter of far less importance than the 
direct assertion of moral principles. But, as the world is 
made, the positive institution is often needed to give definite- 
ness and effectiveness to moral principle. If respect for the 
Bible is destroyed, the world is pretty certain to lose its hold 
on many of the great truths on which the Bible insists, If 
we make little of the Church, we run the risk of losing not 
only the outer institution, but the common and mutual Chris- 
tian life it enshrines, As Luther well insisted, we cannot 
divorce the body from the spirit in sacred things. If we do, 
religion becomes a mere disembodied ghost, powerful perhaps 
to terrify, but powerless to help the human spirit. 

So the defense of the weekly rest-day is not a mere strug- 
gle for the letter of an institution or a commandment. It is 
the demand for a cessation of the hurry and the worry of life, 
that men may have time to discover that they are not mere 
animals of a cleverer kind, but akin to God by their nature. 
It is the breathing-spell when the prodigal comes to himself, 
and the son dwelling in his father’s house comes home from 
the field, not to grumble, but to rejoice and feast. It is the 
recurrent assertion of the nobility and worth of our nature, 
as beings who would be “ ruined having less than God.” 





God and to our fellows, that there is a still higher form in 

which work and rest are identified. Mr, Ruskin describes a 

great picture of the archangel smiting down Satan, in which 

Michael is depicted in the perfect calm of restfulness, at the 

instant when he is putting forth a supreme effort of strength. 

A community which has behind it no Puritan tradition of 

Sabbath observance is especially liable to be carried away by 

the rush and haste of this jindustrial age, and to sacrifice to 

toil the felicity which is the end of toil. The outcry of the 

overdriven classes of the European continent for the abolition 

of Sunday labor shows how much wretchedness England and 

America have escaped through the Puritan influence,—an 

influence which went so deep that even the Parliament of 
Charles II. was obliged to enact the Sunday law, under 
which substantially we still live on both sides the ocean. 

An attempt has been made to break down the force of 
Puritan tradition, by showing that the Protestant Reformers 
did not take this ground; and we are gravely asked to ascribe 
the change to the appearance of a pamphlet in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. This is one illustration, out of many, of the 
confusion sociologists of our times make in taking occasions 
for causes. Why should that pamphlet have produced such 
an effect upon the habits of the English-speaking nations, if 
its proposals had not corresponded to some deep needs of 
their hearts? A thousand such pamphlets, with proposals 
equally plausible, fell dead, and are forgotten. By what 
principle of natural selection did this one live, so that its 
suggestions have influenced, and still influence, the lives of 
millions? By what inherent vitality was it able to overcome 
the obstacle presented by the authority and example of 
Luther and Calvin, of Cranmer and Knox? In fact, it lived 


by its essential vitality and its adaptation to human nature 


and to social needs, 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This lesson teaches that the Sabbath is worth keeping, and 
that, because it is worth keeping, its keeping is worth work- 
ing for. 

More work can be done in six days than in seven the year 
through, even though all the work be the Lord’s work. Tem- 
ple-building must have a rest. So must sermon-making, and © 
religious activities generally. If a preacher cannot .rest on 
the same day with his people generally, he must have his 
rest at another time, It is not a matter of a certain day of 
the week, but it is a matter of the seventh day for rest after 
the six days of work. 

The Sabbath is to be kept as holy unto God, but it is com- 
manded of God not for his benefit, but for man’s welfare, 
The Sabbath advantages the working man; and the working 
man is entitled to it whether the employer is ready or not to 
give itto him. The law-makers ought toshape their legis- 
lation, with reference to the Sabbath, so as to secure the privi- 
lege of Sabbath rest to every worker. And a wise executive 
in any sphere will pattern after Nehemiah, in the spirit, if 
not in the methods, in his endeavors at securing Sabbath 
observance, 


ADDED POINTS. 

There are branches of business that seem to be more active 
on the Sabbath than on week-days. This is especially the 
case with those who sell victuale—where Sabbath dinners are 
the great dinners of the week. - 

The “nobles of Judah” were not noblee because of their 
Sabbath-breaking, but in spite of it. 

He who does wrong defies God, and provokes his opposition, 

A resolute man, determined on a needed reform, is likely 
to carry his point, in spite of opposition on the one hand, 
and of lukewarmness on the other. 

If a man is on the Lord’s side, he can be confident that the 
Lord will be on his side. 


WORK AND WORKERS. 
THE WORLD'S FAIR SUNDAY-SCHPOL 
BUILDING. 


The International Sunday-school Executive Commit- 
tee, in connection with the Sunday-school conference 
held at Chautauqua, in August, 1892, unanimously rec- 
ommended the erection of a Sunday-school building, in 
connection with the World’s Columbian Exposition, to 
be held in Chicago, May to November, 1893. Under 
the signature of B. F. Jacobs, chairman of the Inter- 
national Sanday-school Executive Committee, a circular 
setting forth the plan was distributed, and also published 
in The Sunday School Times of October last. Contribu- 





tions toward the erection of the building were thereby 
solicited ; but many refused co-operation unless assured 
that the Fair would be closed on Sunday. A third cir- 
cular is now issued as follows: 
Congress has decided that the Fair shall not:be opened on 
the Sabbath, and we do not fear the repeal of the law. We 





It isthe reminder amid the best forms of earthly service to 


think the question may be treated as ‘settled, The long delay 
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occasioned by this question led others to doubt whether the 
building could be erected in time for the Fair, and this has hin- 
dered many. Notwithstanding these obstacles, a zonsiderable 
sum of money has been forwarded to the treasurer, but not a 
sufficient amount to warrant the committee in completing the 
lease and contracting for the building. 

Therefore a conference of Chicago Sunday-school workers 
was held to determine the question, With much enthusiasm 
they decided that the building should be erected, and they 
unanimously voted that the sum of ten thousand dollars be 
raised by the Sunday-school workers of Chicago. It is there- 
fore decided to erect the building ; the property has been leased, 
and we solicit the earnest co-operation of all Sunday-school 
workers in the United States and Canada, We will be per- 
mitted to build of wood, to be covered with staff, such as used 
on the exhibition buildings. This will diminish the cost, and 
we now estimate that the sum of thirty thousand dollars will 
be sufficient for the purpose. 

The lot selected fronts east on Stony Island Boulevard, the 
World’s Fair avenue, and is directly cpposite the Exposition 
grounds, and between the Fifty-seventh anid Sixty-first Street 
entrances. Itis near the Fifty-seventh Street station on the 
Illinois Central railroad, and near the terminal station of the 
Chicago City (street) cable road, both lines running to the cen- 
ter of the city. It is not far from the terminal stations of the 
elevated railroad and the Calumet Electric railroad. It is the 
best possible site for the building. The lot is 95 by 150 feet, 
and is leased at a rental of $5,500 for one year, from May 1, 
1893, with the provision that if the Fair is postponed (from any 
cause) until 1894, the lease shall be extended for a like period 
without further payment. 

A circular has been prepared for architects, offering pre- 
miums of $500, $250, $150, and $100 respectively, for the four 
best plans for the building. All the plans to be in the comwit- 
tee’s hands on or before March 1, 1893. Arrangements will be | 
made with builders to bégin work as soon as the plans are 
selected, and push the work rapidly to completion. 

We believe such a building is needed. It will require an 
expenditure of at least eighteen million-dollars to complete the 
magnificent buildings erected for the Exposition, Art, science, 
education, commerce, mining, manufactures, horticulture, and 
agriculture have been provided for. Place is found for fishes, 
animals, and men, but thefe isnotemple therein ; and although 


+ the kings of the earth do bring their glory and honor into it, 


the White City by the Lake has made no provision for the wor- 
ship of the King of kings, and none for the honor of the Lord 
of lords. Amid the grandest display of human genius, the great 
Author. Architect, and Giver is passed by; “ there is no room 
for him in the inn.” 

Let us ask: If $18,000,000 is to be oxpedied for other things, 
shall we not bring any offerings of gold, frankincense, and 
myrrh? “Perhaps the Sunday-school building will prove 
another Bethlehem manger, and some may here find Christ the 
Lord. Near by, and in full view of the splendid structures, we 
propose one building for the Lord Jesus Christ: one flag bear- 
ing his name, one altar from which the incense of daily prayer 
may ascend, one place where his gospel shall be preached, and 
his praises sung. 

It is designed to be a model Sunday-school building, an object- 
lesson for all, It will combine as many useful features, and as 
many helpful suggestions as possible.. We propose that it be 
made the religious headquarters, where Sunday-school and 
other Christian workers may meet during the Fair, 

Mr. D. L, Moody, the president of the Chicago Evangeliaa- 
tion Society, has expressed his willingness to make this build- 
ing one of the centers for Evangelistic services, holding meetings 
on the Lord’s Day, and every evening of the week (except 
Saturday evening), during the Fair.. Mr. Moody will be aided 
in the great work by many noted evangelists and preachers 
from Europe, Asia, and America, 

We have issued a small Columbian folder, giving the needed 
information, with a coupon attached requesting contributions of 
one dollar from every person interested in the building. These 
folders will be sent upon request, and in quantities as needed. 
Send for the folders, give one dollar for yourself, then get nine 
others to give to make up your ten, and ask them to go and do 
likewise. Then send the money to the treasurer as requested. 

Contributions will be acknowledged, and each contributor of 
one dollar or more, sending his name and address, will receive 
a certificate with a cut of the Sunday-school building. Unless 
objection is made, the names of all such contributors will be 
recorded in a book, to be kept in the building during the Fair, 
in connection with the Columbian Sunday-school Visitors’ 
Register. 

All contributions should be sent to R. W. Hare, treasurer of 
the Columbian Sunday-school Building, 200 Market Street, 
Chicago, Ill, 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


THE SWISS REFORMATION* 


It is not exactly in accordance with the law of sym- 
metry that over nine hundred pages are given to the 
Swiss Reformation, in a history of the Church which 
gives six volumes to all that went before. But the most 

* History oPthe Christian Church. By sate Dees: D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Church History in the Union Théological Seminary, 
New York City. Vol. VII. Modern Christianity : Tre Swiss Refor- 
mation. 8vo, pp. xx, 84, New York: Charles Scribuer’s Sons. 
Price, per volume, $4, 
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interesting and valuable books are not always the most 
symmetrical in a scientific sense. The world gains 
through its men of letters pouring out their hearts about 
what they most care for; and to Dr. Schaff,'as a Swiss 
by birth, and as a Reformed theologian, the theme of 
this volume is especially dear. He is constrained to 
admit that in poetic and romantic charm the Lutheran 
Reformation of Germany surpasses it in interest; but 
the Swiss reformers, from Zwingli to Calvin, are figures 
of the highest historic significance, especially to Ameri- 
cans, whose nationality is far more directly indebted to 
Calvin than to Luther, “ He that will not honor the 
memory and respect the influence of Calvin,” says the 
Unitarian Bancroft, ‘knows but little of the origin of 
American liberty.” It was, indeed, in the name of Cal- 
vin, and not of Luther, that the great battle against the 
Counter-Reformation, from 1546 to 1648, was fought 
and won. 

The first chapters of the book are occupied with 
Zwingli. Dr. Schaff presents as interesting a portrait of 
Zwingli as the case admits, but does not attempt to por- 
tray him as a personality of the first magnitude. He has 
some points of keen sympathy with him, as regards his 
view of the future of the heathen, and his opposition to 
the service of the Swiss as mercenaries in the armies of 
other countries. But the sober, practical, unmystical, 
unpoetical reformer of Zurich is not congenial to his 
own temperament; and he tells of the blots on the man’s 
early life without the pain he would have felt in the 
case of one for whom he had a higher esteem. 

Bullinger, Gcolampadius, and Farel furnish a tran- 
sition to the greatest figure of the story ;:and certainly 
there are few chapters in church history more striking 
than Calvin’s reformation of Geneva, which gave the 
city its unique place as a model community, to which 
not only Reformed countries, but even Lutherans like 
Spener, looked with admiration. Those to whom John 
Calvin is only a name for a type of doctrine miss the 
chief significance of the than. He was greatest as a 
theocratic chief, who set himself to realize the kingdom 
of God in an earthly community, and whose genius for 
administration carried him farther toward success than 
any other man of his type. What Savonarola tried to 
do in Florence, Calvin did in Geneva, with all the ene- 
mies to overcome that the Dominican had, and with no 
Order behind him to support his plans. He found Ge- 
neva brick, and left it marble, in respect to social morals 
and spiritual order; and his success fired the imagina- 
tion of Scottish Covenanters, Pilgrim and Puritan settlers 
of New England, English Parliaments, and others with- 
out number. ° 

Dr. Schaff is not an unqualified admirer of his hero. 
He sees, as we all now see, that the Genevan discipline 
had too much of Old Testament severity for a community 
organized on the foundations of Christian principle. He 
dissents from the confidence in logic as a guide to the 
knowledge of divine things, which characterized Calvin 
like every other builder of a theological system, and 
which led him to place the doctrine of reprobation along- 
side that of election. Among the many testimonies to 
the man’s quality as a theologian he misses that of 
Albrecht Ritschl, who cites the Summa of Aquinas, the 
Institutio of Calvin, and the Glaubenslehre of Schleier- 
macher as the three great dogmatic systems,—praising the 
first for substance, the last for form, and the second for 
both. 

While Dr. Schaff recognizes the practical impossibility 
of a man in Calvin’s place and time accepting the doc- 
trine of religious toleration, he feels that the treatment 
under which Ochino, Castellio, and Servetus suffered is 
a sore blot on the reformer’s good name, To Servetus 
Dr. Schaff assigns an amount of space which will sur- 
prise most of his readers. But through the labors of 
Trechsel and of Tollin the real character of the Span- 
iard’s doctrine is now coming to be better understood, 
and also his significance as representing a widespread 
theological tendency, bordering on pantheism, and influ- 
enced greatly by pseudo-classic philosophy of the Re- 
naissance. The ordinary notion of him as a Unitarian 
in any sense that the word would not be applied to 
Swedenborg, is a gross mistake. And still wider of the 
mark is the notion that he was an undevout “ liberal,” 
with no intensity of religious conviction. Sebastian 
Castellio and Bernardino Ochino also come in for a fair 
share of attention. But Dr. Schaff’s discovery of ration- 
alism and Pelagianism in the writings of the humanistic 
mystic Castellio is open to question. 

At one point it would seem that Dr. Schaff has missed 
the true course of development. He traees to Calvin the 
origination of the Presbyterian order of church govern- 
ment, It is true that the system set-up in Geneva was 





a rudimentary Presbyterianism. But the system as 
finally adopted by Holland, the Rhine countries, and 
Scotland, owes far more to John a Lasco than to Calvin, 
Indeed, Calvin’s problem was only the church organiza- 
tion of a single city. A Lasco, during his stay in Hol- 
land, had to sulve the same problem for a whole nation, 
and he did so in a fashion which has affected profoundly 
the history of the Reformed Church. 

The volume is more than up to the level of the rest of 
the history ,—a fact probably owing to the author’s intense 
interest in this part of the story. 





Some time ago, Captain A. T, Mahan, of the United 
States Navy, published a volume summarily tracing The 
Influence of Sea Power upon History, 1660-1783. The 
work, while lacking the rhetorical graces which charac- 
terize the best historical writing, was so suggestive a dis- 
cussion of an interesting theme that it proved valuable, 
not only to general readers, but also to those in training 
for a naval career, among whom it has been used asa 
text-book or reference authority, both in America and 
in England. A similar work by the same author, in two 
volumes, more fully discussing a later phase of the same 
general theme, is Zhe Influence of Sea Power upon the 
French Revolution. Among the many books devoted to 
France in the closing years of the eighteenth century 
these new volumes claim and occupy a place of their 
own. Readers will be surprised that Captain Mahan has 
made so much out of his subject, yet they can hardly 
accuse him of literary padding or distortion in the prepa- 
ration of his books. Had France and Napoleon, he says, 
had a navy as good as their army, it is difficult to say 
what the historical results would have been. (2 vols., 
8vo, cloth, pp. xxi, 380; xix, 428. Boston: Little, 
Brown, and Company. Price, $6.00.) 


Whenever a noted preacher dies, he usually leaves a 
large amount of unprinted sermons, lectures, and mis- 
cellaneous memoranda,—sometimes increased by steno- 
graphic reports of his words as recorded by others. 
Such was naturally the case on the departure of Henry 
Ward Beecher. Still another volume recording his 
Plymouth Church,utterances is Bible Studies : Readings 
in the Early Books of the Old Testament, with Familiar 
Comment given in 1878-79, The title explains the genes 
ral gharacter of the sermons or talks here gathered and 
perpetuated. They do not greatly differ, of course, from 
other similar productions from the same source, and will 
not alter the reputation or estimation of the preacher. 
Mr. Beecher’s attitude toward inspiration was, in gene- 
ral, like that held by Drs. Driver, Bruce, Salmond, 
Briggs,and others whose names readily occur; but the 
treatmént of their theme in these pages is, of course, 
emotional and intuitional rather than scholarly. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. 488. New York: Fords, Howard, and Hul- 
bert. Price, $1.50.) 

7 

A new illustrated edition of Mrs, Laura E. Richards’s 
story of Captain January may properly receive a word of 
mention. This little tale, since its first appearance in a 
magazine, two or three years ago, has deservedly been a 
favorite in the hands of summerers along the New-Eng- 
land coast, whereon its scene is laid; and its naturalness 
of description of rocks and waters, and of the rugged but 
honest humanity so often found in the hearts of those 
living by the deep, may attract new readers for the 
present edition, which is pleasantly illustrated by 
Frank T. Merrill. (12mo, cloth, pp. iv, 133. Boston: 
Estes and Lauriat. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


It is not often that a religious movement in America 
takes its start on the Pacific Coast and comes eastward, 
But it was in California that the example of Professor 
Drummond in starting a Boys’ Brigade first found imi- 
tators, and now the organization has swept over the 
country to Boston, and perhaps still farther toward the 
rising sun. The idea is to establish befween growing 
boys and young men of maturer age a relation of friend- 
ship and helpfulness which will save the former from 
many mistakes, and will help them to make their lives 
successful in the highest sense. It allies itself closely 
with the Sunday-school, requiring its young members to 
attend some school regularly. And it seeks. to supple- 
ment the Sunday’s work with week-day drill and physi- 
cal culture, whose attractiveness helps to keep growing 
boys in active connection with Sunday-school and Bible- 
class. Of course, the new movement has its literature, 
In America its representatives are The Boys’ Brigade 
Courier, a sixteen-page weekly, published at Detroit, 














































Michigan; and The Boys’ Brigade Bul- 
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letin, a twelve-page monthly published at 
San Francisco. 


No scholar is more distinctly identified 
with the introduction of the reconstructive 
criticism into Great Britain than is the 
venerable Professor A. B. Davidson of the 
Free Church of Scotland, under whom 
Professor Robertson Smith studied. But 
Dr. Davidson, in a recent review, expresses 
his dissatisfaction with the current ap- 
plications of the critical method. He 
finds that nearly every chapter of the 
Book of Isaiah has been “ patched and 
clouted by successive cobblers. One can- 
not but ask: Isthere any literary analogy 
to this? Has any other literature been 
subjected to similar treatment?” He 
hits the weakest point in the new theories 
when he adds: “ What a glorious view the 
Maccabean age presents to our admiring 
eyes! How rich the period was in litera- 
ture! The great writers on the Psalter 
have shown us how every skirmish of the 
day had its poet, and how every rise and 
fall in the spirits of the little army have 
been photographed in the Psalms we now 
sing. And now Professor Duhm draws 
the curtain aside and exhibits a company 
of prophets no less numerous than the 
poets we knew before.” “One thing is 
difficult to understand amid this wealth 
of prophecy; namely, how the people 
should be so often represented in the 
books of Maccabees as complaining and 
lamenting that they had no prophet. 
Had they, perhaps, the same opinion of 
their prophets that Professor Duhm has, 
—that they were sterile in imagination and 
solecists in style?” 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Suiiday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
153,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent en two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publisher's idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 








Sickness among children qaportatty 

—— is prevalent at all times, but argely 

eiving proper nourishment and whole- 

ptm Stood. The most successful and reli- 

able is the Gail Borden “Eagle” Brand 

| ar emsed Milk. Your grocer and druggist 
eep it. 














" EDUCATIONAL. 


HO STUDY. ractical and complete 

Business cot ege Course given by 
MAIL at HOM Low rates and perfect satisfac- 
tion. Send 6c. for trial lesson and catalogue. BRY- 
ANT & STRATTON, 76 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarding, day and college preparatory for girls. 

36th year opens ember For circular, address 

Mrs. Tuxopora B. Ricuarps, Principal, 

Miss Sana Lovisw Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Germantown. Philade!phia. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 

















John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, writes: “I 
never saw worse stammerers than some of those you 
brought to me. and the cure was rapid and truly won- 

erful.” fer also I John D, Wattles, publisher of 
The Sunday School Times. 

— aly: “4h hiet to BE. 8. JOHNSTON'S 

titute, 1033 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 








Barra STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 


end poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass. 








Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 
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Ts Home Magazine 


Five Beautiful 
Booklets 


EACH fh 

CONTAINING A HYMN 

ARTISTICALLY ILLUSTRATED 
FOR 


Only FIFTY Cts. 


HOME MAGAZINE 1s devoted to household topics; rull of Interesting 
aunts by BF best writers of fiction ; {llustrated by the cleverest artists. Especial atte: 


tion will be given to such organizat tions as 
The Christian Endeavor Society The King’s Daughters 


The Epworth League, Etc. 


Home games and amusements will be given space in the winter time, while during the 
summer months we shall devote much care to outdoor sports of all kinds. The depart- 
ments cover every topic of interest to women : 


MUSICAL DEPARTMENT — Gossip 








FASHIONS—With the latest fashions, 
Emily 


rom the world of melody and original fashions, home dressmaking and O 
composition, Rayner’s “* Foreshadowings.”’ 7 
MOTHERS’ BAGE —With valuable 


FLORAL PAGE — With, information 
from professionals about the growing of 
flowers. 


LITERATUR E-—Giving the latest news 
and gossip from the world of books, 


~ avd ~ = Sa of home interest will be neglected, and all will be in the hands of 
specialists. This magnificent periodical will be sent to any address for only 50 cts, (fifty 
cents). Silver or stamps taken. 


hints on home lif 

CHILDREN’S PAGE-Containe short 
stories, puzzles, etc. 

THB. rot ROOM -— With latest and 





FOR FIFTY CENTS we will 
send The Home Magazine one 
ear, ona in addition, FREE, Five 

Magnificent Booklets, entitled 
, Kindly 

nm 4 Just As aim,” ae 
These beautiful booklets comprise 
ey pen They are printed upon 
klet containing from 16 to 20 pages, and an average of 15 
beautiful illustrations a They are executed in the very highest style of art, and, in 

aap to their great value as devotional books, they are highly ornamental. 
very person sending two yearly subscriptions, with fifty cents each, or ONE 
DOLLAR through seeing th this advertisement, we will, in addition to sending each sub- 


scriber the ne for one year and the Booklets, send absolutely free, for sending 
the wy one copy of our book, entitled: 


"The Story of 1 of the Christian Endeavor Movement, ° 


Written by the Rev. E. Clark, the founder of this most wonderful movemeut. 
The only authentic work yy the kind ever written. Gives a full history of the rise, 
jt ape aims and most wonderful — of this devoted army of Christian Werkers. 

ives copies of the Constitution, by-laws, pledges, blanks and forms used in organizing, 
&c., with portraits of Rev. Francis @ Clark, the founder, and Rev. 
William Shaw, two of the leading workers in the Society. 


We have no hesitation in pronouncing this offer the greatest we have 
ever made, or ever can make, for a single subscri ption. 
614 Eleventh St., N. W., 


ao Se CO. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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WORM ROCCE LEE 





lem the Golden,” and “ Jesus, Lover of My Soul." 
the words and music come lete of the grand hymns 
heavy white paper, eac 
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of the’ International Sunday-school lessons. 
containing all the lessons of the year, with both the Common and the Revise 
Version given in full on opposite pages, and 52 blank pages for notes. The 
booklet is printed on thin, tough paper, and can be conveniently carried in the 
vest pocket. fo 

minutes. 


| mail, 25 cents; 
cents; five or more copies, 40 cents each. 


ae 


The International Lessons. 
(Pocket Edition.) 


Every Sunday-school teacher should have a copy of the pocket edition 
It is a little book (2% <4 sone 
| 








Just the thing for those who wish to look over the’ lesson at odd | 
Choice enough for a gift to teachers or scholars. 
Single copy, neatly bound in cloth, with side stamp in color and gold, by 
five or more copies, 20 cents each. Bound in fine leather, 50 


| 


For sale by booksellers,ormailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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THE PROBLEM OF JESUS. 


By GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, LL.D. 
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. “A marvelous bead-roil.” '— The Sunday School 


Manual of Bible History 
in Connection with the General History of the 
World. By the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. New 
edition, Revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


“A book of rare excellence. Within its five bun- 

eed ae Art the whole course of Bible history is ana- 

force. Thecumulativeforce is tremendous.” | elineated, and explained with remarkable 

ist. “A more suggestive or inspiring com- | intelligence, udgthent, and literary skilL.”"— The Con- 
gregattonalts 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, 33 E. 17th St., N. Y. 


Over one thousand leading booksellers 
and stationers in the United States sell 


Bushnell’s Perfect LetterCopying Books, 
No press required. 
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at Work. 
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containing new and pleas- 
nsive Service. Favorite 
riters bave contributed, 


ing Carols, and a Res 
Sunday-School Song 
16 pages, price 5 cents, post-paid. 


The of Life. A new Peoyer Service of 
Bong and Responses, sous by R. Murray. 
Price, 5 cents, —* paic Other 7. services at 
the same price are Risen Messiah,” “He 
Lives!" Death's Conqueror; “ he King ing of Love,” 

* Savior 9-9 a AO " “ Kaster Morning,” “ The 
Risen Christ,” etc., 


GANTATAS. 


Under the Palms, by Geo. F. Root. A work 
of standard merit for pr the. Sunday-School, Price, 
30 cents, wag paid. 

¥F © Praise, by Geo. F. Root. A beautiful 
little work, ap cope ate for the season. Price, 
20 cents, post- paid 


Musical Visitor for March will contain a 
‘ood collection of Easter Anthems and Carols, 
ice, 10 cents a copy. 


Catalogue of Easter Music sent to any ad- 
dress, free of charge, on application. 


PUBLISHED BY 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 

200 WABASH AVE. | 13 EAST 16TH ST. 
CHICAGO. NEWYORK, 


NEW EASTER MUSIC. 
“LAW AND GOSPEL.” 


A new and original Easter Service, consisting of 
music, recitations Fe nsive readings, and primary 
exercise. By 





ASON. 
Price, ce, 5 cents, by mail, 
$4.00 per nie’ by express, not prepaid. 


Aus® PRINCE OF LIGHT. 


An Easter Service for the Sunday-school, consisting 
of recitations, responsive readings, and bright music, 
to which is added a unique and attractive 


EXERCISE FOR THE PLATFORM, 
Prepared by W. L, Mason. 
ce, 5 cents per copy, by mall. ‘ 
$2.50 pee ‘hundred by express, not prepaid, 


And Echoes from the First Resurrection, . 


An Easter Exercise with soctatens scfiptural r 
ings, and carols. Prepared by W. L. Mason. 
Price, same as *‘ Prince of Light.” 


THE GOoDENOUGH & . WOGLOM Co., 
122 Nassau Street, New York. ; 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE ONLY HYMN-BOOK USED BY MESSRS. 
Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 
AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. PER 
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No. 6, ¥Y. FP. S. C. E. Editio 
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VOICES oF tne RESURRECTION. 
RESURRECTION-TIDE. 

LIFE FROM THE DEAD. 
EMBLEMS OF EASTER. 


Either of the above Services for EASTER will 
afford delightful music, with instructive recitations 
and poaeee. Price, Se. each; 50c, © doz., 
mailed, ples of any three sent for 10 cents. 
1024 Arch Street, 


JOHN J. HOOD, Phila., Pa. 


THE BEST! 
MINISTRY OF SONG. 


Justout, For devotional and Sunday-school services, 
Specimen copy, 30 cents. $25.00 per hundred. 


EASTER SERVICE. 


Music, recitations, responsive readings. & cents, by 
mall. $4.00 per hundred, 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
oo following rates, for either ° — or new subscrib- 
These rates include postage 
One Be NED WOE nen crcinsinocondaheponisieteonrestied $1 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 
TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
ieee. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Zschool or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
wi be supplied with as a A copies as may be de- 
sired, at the followin ney your club rates 

For any number o bog more than one) mailed 

to individual addresses, each. 
For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
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FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include pereees 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings. 
ares or more cones one year, 6 shillings each. 
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1 YOU WISH your infant to be 
well nourished, healthy, and vigorous. 


THE - BEST - FOOD 
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THE GARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS,” 
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product. 
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Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hy 
phosphites, a fat-food rapid 
of .assimilation and almost 
as palatable as milk. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N.Y. All druggists. 

Coughs and colds are often 
overlooked. A continuance for 
any length of time causes irri- 
tation of the lungs or some 
chronic throat trouble. 
Brown’s BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
invariably give immediate relief. 
Sold only in boxes, 25 cents. 
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A Raw Food Extract. 
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Sugar, and is far more eco- 

less than one cent a cup. 
nourishing, and EASILY 





nD 
It is ielicious, 
DIGESTED. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledgeofthe natural laws which 
gaged the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
A a S eases al Coguscntion 4 the fine properties of well- 

Epps has provided our ht earn 
tables w with a tho delicate flavored naverege which 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judl- 
cious use of ech articles of diet t a constitution 
may be gradually — up until strong enough to resist 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtie mala- 
dies are floating around us ready to attack wherever 
there isa weak point. We may escape pe many a fatal 
shaft by keeping ourse) ves well fortified with pure 
blood ante a properly nourished frame.” — Civil Service 
Gasette. ie simply with boiling water or milk. 
eas Oe on half- alepoends tins. 
-» Hom@o 





by grocers, labeled thus: 
athic Chemists, 
ndon, England. 











ON LAKE CHAUTAUQUA. 
1400 Feet Above Sea Level 
For Treatment of 

including the use of Narcotics. 

able results known in treatment of consu 


Stay of two weeks will demonstrate supe 





REFERENCES: j Outen cily beak. Buitalo, 8. 


riority of o 
cna tboness STERLINGWORTH yoANITARIU 
ameswown, 


those of Throat, Lungs and Nervous System, 
edical Commission ase most remark- 

tion; illustrated album on application. « 
our system over climatic treatment. 


Look thox 104, 


Lakewood ua. New York 





| to make their exit. 





WORTH REPEATING 


A PICTURE AT NEWSTEAD. 
[By Matthew Arnold.] 


What made my heart, at Newstead, fullest 
swell ?— 

’T was not the thought of Byron, of his cry 

Stormily sweet, his Titan agony ; 

It was t the sight of that Lord Arundel 


Who struck, in heat, his child he loved so well, 
And his child’s reason flickered, and did die, 
Painted (be willed it) in the gallery 

They hang; the picture doth the story tell. 


Behold the stern, mailed father, staff in hand! 
The little fair-haired son, with vacant gaze, 
Where no more lights of sense or knowledge are! 


Methinks the wo which made that father stand 
Baring his dumb remorse to future days, 
Was wo than Byron’s wo more tragic far. 





FROM MY WINDOW. 


[From “ Little Brothers of the Air,” by Olive Thorne 
Miller.) 


The best place I have found for spying 
upon the habits of birds is behind a blind 
If one can command a window with = 
side blinds, loéking upon a spot attractive 
to the feathered world, he will be sure, 
| sooner or later, to see ‘every bird of the 
vicinity. Ifhe will keep the blinds closed, 
and look only through the opened slate, 
he will witness more of their unconstrained 
cas ways than can possibly be seen by a 
erson within their sight, though he as- 
soe the attitude and the stolidity of a 
wooden figure. Says our nature-poet, 
Emerson :— 


“ You often thread the woods in vain 
To see what singer piped the strain, 
Seek not, and the little eremite 
Flies forth and gaily sings in sight.” 


And the bird-student can testify to the 
truth of the verse. 

Many times, after having spent the 
morning in wandering about in the bird 
haunts of a neighborhood, I have returned 
to my room to write up my note-book, 
and have seen more of birds and bird life 
in an hour from my window than during 
the whole morning’s stroll. 

One of my windows, last summer, 
looked out upon an ideal bird corner; a 
bit of grass, uncut till very late, with a 
group of trees and shrubs at the lower 
boundary, and an old board fence, half 
buried in luxuriant wild raspberry bushes, 
runningalongoneside. It wasa neglected 
spot, the side yard of a farmhouse; and I 
was careful not to enter it myself so often 
as to suggest to the birds that they were 
likely to see people. It had the further 
advantage ot belne so near the woods sur- 
rounding the house, that the shy forest 
birds were attracted to it. 

No sooner would I seat myself, pen in 
hand, than chirps and twitters would come 
from ‘the trees, a bird alight on the fence, 
or a red squirrel come out to sun himself, 
Of course the pen gave way to the opera- 
glass in a moment, and often not a line of 

the note-book got itself written till birds 
and squirrels had gone to bed with the 
sun. 

The group of trees which bounded my 
view at the end of this outdoor study I 
called the “‘locust group.” It consisted 
of a locust or two, surrounded by a small 
but close growth of lesser trees and shrubs 
that made a heavy mass of foliage. There 
were a few young ashes, two or three half- 
grown maples, a shadberry bush, and wild 
raspberry vines to carry the varied foliage 
to the ground. Inside this beautiful tan- 
gle of nature’s own arranging, was a per- 
fect tent, so thickly grown near the ground 
that a person could hardly penetrate it 
without an ax, but open and roomy above, 
with branches and twigs enough to ac- 
commodate an army of birds. Behind 
that waving green curtain of seaves took 
co many dramas I longe, 0 see; but I 

new that my appearance Chere would be 
a signal for the wholé scene to vanish, 
and with flit of wings the dramatis persone 
So I tried to possess 
my soul in patience, and to content m 
self with the flashes and glimpses I could 
catch through an opening here and there 
in the leafy drapery. 

At one corner of the group stood a small 
dead tree. This was the phebe’s custom- 
ary perch, and on those bare branches— 
first or last—every visitor was sure to ap- 
pear. On the lower branch the robin 
paused, with worm in moutb, on the way 
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to his two-story nest under the eaves of 
the barn. On the top spire the warbler 
baby sat and stared at the world about 
it, till its anxious parent could coax it toa 
more secluded perch. From aside branch 
the veery poured his wonderful song, and 
the cheery little song sparrow uttered 
his message of good-will for all to hear 
and heed. Here the red-headed wood- 
pecker waited, with low “k-r-r-r-r” and 
many bows to the universe in general, to see 
if the way were clear for him to go to the 
fence. Nothing is so good to bring birds 
into sight as an old fence or a dead tree, 
On the single leafless branch at the top of 
an old apple-tree the student will generally 
see, at one time or another, every bird in 
an orchard. 

This dead tree of the locust group was 
the regular perch of “the loneliest of its 
kind,” the phoebe, whose big chuckle-head 
and high shoulders gave him the look of 
an old man, bent with age. His outline 


. one could never mistake, even though he 


were but a silhouette against the ws One 
of these birds could nearly always be seen 
on the lowest branch pursuing his business 
of fly-catcher, and I learned more of the 
singularly reserved creature than I ever 
knew before. I found, contrary to my ex- 
pectation, that he had a great deal to say 
for himself, aside from the professional 
performance at the peak of the barn roof 
which gives him his name. 


“ Phosbe is all it has ts say 
In plaintive cadence o’er and o’er,”’ 


sings the poet, but he had not so close ac- 
quaintance with him as I enjoyed behind 
my blind.... 

One of the prettiest of our guests was a 
young chestnut-sided warbler. He looked 
much bigger than his papa, as warbler 
babies often do; but that is probably be- 
cause the young bird is not accustomed 
to his suit of feathers, and does not know 
how to manage them, Some of them ap- 
0d like a child in his grandfather's coat. 

he chestnut-sided warbler was himself an 
attractive little fellow, with a generous 
desire to help in the world’s work pleasant 
tosee in bird or man. After becoming 
greatly interested in one we had seen in 
the woods, who insisted on helping a 
widowed redstart feed her youngster, and 
had almost to fight the little dame to do 
so, we found another chestnut-sided war- 
bler engaged in helping his fellows. 
Whether it were the same bird we could 
not tell; we certainly discovered him in 
the same corner of the woods. This little 
fellow was absorbed in the care of an in- 
fant more than twice as big as himself. ‘‘A 
cowbird baby!” will exclaim every one 
who knows the habit, shameful from our 

int of view, of the cowbird, to impose 
er infants on her neighbors to hatch and 
bring up. But this ete. unfortunately 
for the “ wisdom of the wise,” did not re- 
semble the cowbird family. 










1G reat designs require great consideration. 
oO eye-witness is better than ten hear-says. 
itt and often fills the purse. 

SD Itizence is the mistress of success. 


Dewevre success and you shall command it. 
Ue not to-day what to-morrow may want. 
Spr superflulties te provide necessaries. 
, Tun never fears a rigid examination.”” 
Mmm But the wisest of all is—-USE 


GOLD DUST 


WASHING POWDER 
and therebv save Time, Strength and Money. 


MADE ONLY BY 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal. 
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A BOOK BRIMFUL OF SUGGESTIVE TRUTHS. 
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The Divine Order of Human Society. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8§.T.D. 


It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 1891, delivered before Princeton 
Theological Seminary by Professor Thompson, a Christian sociologist of 
wide reputation. It discusses the burning questions of the Family, the 
Nation, the School, and the Church, in the light both of the Scriptures and 

| modern experience. The clear, strong utterances of a keen Christian scholar 
and practical man of affairs on thes¢ subjects of universal interest are sure 
to be helpful and suggestive, 


There is a judicial fairness and grasp which is 
very delightful, The book is stimulating, broad- 
ening, and wholesome.—Pudlic Opinion. 


In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pre- 
sented.— The Christian Intelligencer. 


The lectures. . . cover the entire field of social problems 
which are pressing themselves forward for solution at the 
present day. ... All these questions, in their various phases 
and relations, are discussed with great ability and discrimi- 
nation.—Lutheran Observer. 
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This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 


will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar; or it may be had of 
booksellers. 
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JOHN D. WATTLES, PusBiisuer, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














We buy lamp-chimneys by 
the dozen; they go on snap- 
ping and popping and flying 
in pieces; and we go on buy- 
ing the very same chimneys 
year after year. 

Our dealer is willing to 
sell us a chimney a week for 
every lamp we burn. 

Macbeth’s “ pearl-top” and “ pearl glass” do 
mot break from heat; they are made of tough 
glass. Try them. 

Pittsburgh. 


Geo. A, Macsetu Co, 
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BEAUTIFUL 
CALENDAR 


On fine cardboard—47 inches cir- 
cumference—charming landscape — 
apple blossoms*-manly man—pretty 
girl—all in an exquisite water color pic- 
ture of sixteen printings—To regulate 
demand, to make sure that you will 
preserve it, we'll send it for five two- 
cent stamps to cover the cost of pack- 
ing and postage — Calendar epart- 
ment, Pope Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 




















‘ain 
hands, injute the iron.,and burn red, 
The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Brilltant, Odor- 
less, Durable, and the consumer pays for ne Un or 
giass package With every purchase. 

























OOD Leather is leather 
. with Vacuum Leather 
Oil in it; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 

Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥, 





No more trouble with lamps, and a better 
light besides. 


“ Pittsburgh Lamp.” 








on the peat aalt tathe ir te ow 
s t 8 e house. Send for 
ainstrened beaker 


THE CHALFONTE. 









LITTLE LABOR, NO DUST, NO R. 
J. LPR OTT SCO E Box Bete EREE oe 
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HOLD TO THE LICHT 


&@ single shegt when purchasi our writing- 
paper, and if you find the name . 
BOSTON LINEN, 
BOSTON BOND, 
or BUNKER HILL, 

water-marked therein, you may rest assured it 
is a reliable writing-paper. 

JS your dealer does not keep them, send three 
2Zcent stamps for complete samples, with full in- 
Jormation how to obtain them readily. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Paper Merchants, Stationers, and Engravers, 
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49 and 51 Franklin st. —_—— r a 
(Entire building,» Boston, Mass. & PRINTER 7 for cir- 
Por PPP POPP POOP POOPED DED DDD See? ae Seas sewevaner, 
Pare men ~ = nomen ¥ ves you money an: 
= ag FS 
neighbors. D n- 
DIXO structions. Send stamp for 

American Graphite catalogue of t 
PENCILS, cards, etc., ory, 

EY & 


UNEQUALED FU& 6MOOTH, TOUGH LEAD, 

If not familiar with them, mention The Sunda: 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples worth 
double the money. 


MELS 
Meriden, Connecticut. 











WRITING PAPER FREE. Saztncuu.<tn 
reuive © Claman es 





JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 


bed with samples included 
JERSEY CLTY.. &. J. 


receive @ ; 
. C. BLAIR, Haatingdon, Ps. 








AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CARE CA PUT AT ...c.cccccccccccccccseseeeees $500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 
all other claimas.,.................0008 9,541,873.61 
Surplus over all Liabilities.,...... 141,428.86 
TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1803. 

$3,183,302.47. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 

CHAS. P, PEROT, Vice-President, 

RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
WM, F. WILLIAMB, Asst, Sec. 

WM. J. DAWSON, Sec, Agency Dept. 

, DIRECTORS: 

Thos. H. Montgomery, 


Charles P, Perot, 
Israel Morris, - Jos. K, a 
Pemberton 8, Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 


Alexander Buide, Charles 8. Whelen, 


ward F. Beale, Jr. 





Your Income 


may, perhaps, be doubled, 
and your principal made 
safer than at present. 

Our book will ell you 
how ; sent free. 


The Provident | 
Trust Co. txcssam 


Please megtion The Sunday Schoo) Times. 
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: Wall Paper Samples 
® FREE @ 


orhts Winkel Waun sqoat 20 axe, 


Farsi fie. Acne 


H. CADY, 315 High St., Providence, R. I. 
We guarantee to please you or refund postage, 
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ALL PAPE 









Wi kK 


i J Very newest patterns, direct 
the manufacturers, wt less cost than 
others. Good paper 8c. Gold paper 
4c. Handsome gold lor papers, ¢ 
and 10c, per roll, wide borders 
ceiling to match, 100 Sam and 
com pl ete instruction 
rhs book, How to panes 
Agents large sample 
book, $1.00. Money is easily earned takin 
WH.WALLA 1625 Pine St. Phiis. 



















If 
You Think 


any kind of acrop will then 
any kind of seeds vil Ay for 
the best te you should plant 


FERRY’S SEEDS. 


Al the are recognized es 
a AV. dE , 
Ferry’s Seed Annual is the most 
important book of the kind pub- 
lished. It is invaluable to the 
planter. Wesend it free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO. 













Wormy Fruit and Leaf Blight of A 
Cherries and Plums prevented : avon 
Potato Rot—by spraying with Stahi’s Double 
© Spraying Outfits, Best in the 
market. Thousands in use. rear, Seccring 











rious to fruit, mailed 


“WM. STAHL: QUINGY, ILL. 
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FOR YOUR NEW GOWN, 


Why not use the Best 
Dress-Stay made? 

















It does away with all 
wrinkling at the seams, 


| ‘and insures a much better 
: fit. 
lc C/ it > did U There is but-one best, 


7 ' and that is Dr. WARNER’S 
= Of Au) Yo Pi Ki. — Corauine Dress- Stay. 


They are lighter and more 
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flexible than whalebone 


WILL BE GLAD IN THIS ANNIVERSARY YEAR | : pad ate “sbcolately, it 


breakable, while they cost 
T0 A - but little more than steel 
4 or French Horn. 


FOR ANY ONB 2 t Put up in yard lengths 
4 the same as whalebone, 


:. FREE OF CH A R CEI ’ . and also muslin covered, 
“BUSTLE IS NOT INDUSTRY.” = FO VV? IN THIS WAY. ‘ | 6 to 10 inches long. 


Sample dozen for one 


clean Send them 2s cts. to and and they will mail oe fr 
There is a right way and a wrong way to “ ~~ Cx LERGRION of SDS, consisting of keene dress, by mail, 25 cents, 
panes, ‘This yletare shows the wrong way.-De | i bra’ Zinnia, and Shirley pie 08. (The six packets of seeds Sold by leading merchants, 
you wish to know the right way? Buys cake of oN gamer, Componing the Gotan umbian Collection, cannot be bought elsewhere for 4 


Sarouio and try it in your next house-clhaning and BUT THIS IS NOT ALL, : . Warner Bros. ? 


you will appreciate the difference so 1s ach that you or. pra 3 A. oy Gollection the; they will THE GARDEN ” ro i ~ B png ue for 3893 | 359 Broadway, New York. 
P Vv ie where ) » ~ 


will never be without it again, te saw this advertisement. 3 copy of this grand Catalogue alone costs 2 
. and its 350 pages are strewn with foe yond d of hew en raving and embellished 
with eight beautiful colored ewer es all of which y the Cream of 
ts. 


OOD CENSE WAISTS | Bam creilow 19 Seeds and 
FERRIS’ G000 SENSE WalsTs fa EVERY EMPTY envitcooe 1S WORTH 


StsHoORT, MEDIUM,and LONG WAL Ts. 




















“Shoes are bought cheapest where shoes are made.” 
Established 


[LOOK AT THIS 


BUTTON BOOT. It 

, oad both STYLE an quality and fits 

ys 7) Purchasers of the Columbian Collection will receive the seeds in a red [RAE “| ot sate e send a pair (our owr 

CHURCH F ‘aia 46envelope, which they should preserve, because every such enrst when enclosed [ea ; — in Cash, Postal of U.S. on receipt of 
URNISHINGS. ¢ ‘ ith a Postal-note or Mo 

¥ > order tor goods from the Catalogue herein referred to, will be accepted as ya. = a ag Be sure to give your A nd 

GEO. D. SWAN, Stab ons . ieetions of a6 ote. or every order amounting to $1.00 and upward. “F Sizes 1 to 8, in eal cede Widths C, 

Successor to Baxter C. SwaX c ollections can be written for, or if more convenient, be obtained at the Mp ' D and E; Orera Tor or Common 
-- . , au stores of PETER HENDERSON & C 35 and 87 Cortlandt St. N, : Sensg, as you prefer. eng 
AN UFACTURER OF men New York, wd Seeds, Plants, etc., are sold at retail all the year round. Wane nt is warranted, even to the ff 
CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE etme Postage stamps accepted as cash. Y should you not be suited we 


FURNITURE 


In great variety. Pulpits, 

pit chairs, communion and a ~ 

tables, 8. 8. teachers’ desks, etc. 
PB bos = Paternal ty 


MO PHILADELPRIA, Pi Ph. “ ry ay 


Church, Lodge, | 











SALKINS & LASKEY, Marbiehead, Mass. . 











The New Waukinhcse 
‘Saves Discomfort, 
Saves Darning. 











Wonld you like an Illustrated Booklet free? 
WAUKENHOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy 8t., Boston, Mass. 


A nT See Buys 2 GOOD ORGAN. || | QQ) eres: 


fea, Mass., writes: “* = two more 
This gives you an idea of o om petoss. We sell at manuface y, waists: 1 like mine very much, and 
—direct from the factory to the home, % now write for friends.” Miss E., of 

zoe, You save the other Kenneth, Pa.: “Your waists are sape- 





gone and Pianos per month, rior in finish tp any I have yet seen. 
an Organ or Piano of our make tn every Send another.” Unbreakable corded 
es ou a live within miles of us, you ap White, drab, fast black ons. 
ean visit our factory at our expense, and see for yourself, ademark COC. Warranted. A 


w—aeenesminm Write at once for our new Catalogue. © DOMBET 00. Sachsen, Mich, 
BES (or FOR SUNDAY- $0 pemmrreee 2re 2 227 eddrem Tt contain, beaut colored dusra 5 ane 
©, A. MAME & CO. 138 N. 8d ay is pei = | OK alien, togeegs DRESS STAY 


00 up. reese from $175.00 up. See large advertisement of Yrs!tamT1 Dress Stay 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. ; “ M’r’e Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., in last week’s issue. 
sige nnies. maldmers, me. ele CASH, or on EASY CREDIT. O’NEILLS, 


; . t o> Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
io A N —E L E D ciurches, halla, and stores, Send 4 \ ali Commercial Agencte. rgest importersand dealersin Dry Goods, Millinery, 
METAL fr deuieka cult aniemates te Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Offers. -inthe United States, Send forsamplesand prices. 
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A.nN TH ROP rx co 

CEILINCS Piteburs. Pe.” pam CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., “jamee McCREERY & CO., 
ire SES HURRAH Foe COLUMBUS! 
oles or gentleman bovine 6 ome phous wanted in 
rs town to take orders for “ SCOVERY 
BUCKEYE 8 BELL FOUNDRY, CONQUEST OF THE NEW WORLD," ” costing 
aod Tin Sohool sa over Talo volumes. “Agents wild w pes hveteas Re 

ferrcer ana tC) AND Cl CHIMES. Rev. D. Potter of New York.made $120 in one week; 
avey Ae papor. Miss E. Reed of Connecticut, $30 in one hour; J. Dav is 
of Illinois took forty orders in one building. A Bo- 
nanza! Bookson credit. Freight pale For further 
CHURCH Established 1827. particulars write to sole publishers, HM. J. SMETIE 
Oo RCAN NS Correspondence invited. & CO., Philadelphia, Pa.,or Chicago, ri, 
HOOK & + MASTINGS, Boston, Mass. AGENTS WANTED for the nuthentie life 

HORNS —_ aS ‘o Best book. Best terms. Outfit free. Send 2. 
ee. HAVE RULLENS 

“nino sell soiling offer most extraordinary ever made in his- 


Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Goods, 
- * BLAINE. 
age, etc. It will pay you to write for & at pe 
book-selling. R. H. Woopwarp & Co., Balti- 




































































Broadway, C Cor, E) Eleventh a&t., New York, 

A chance of a lifetime. Fréight paid. Credit 5 etree. 

Our productions of the present year are the finest we have ever | the authentic edition, no matter what book you are 
offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 


roses. } CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


MASON @ HAMLIN | “ERT SENT BF 


Sold for cash and easy payments. 


New styles just introduced. a CROWN ” 


Send for illustrated Catalogu 
NEW YORE. 8B . BOSTON, CHI Cuicago, PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


SPENT. Agents AT ONCE. 8a aple 
ORG tai you, wish . Piano ty a Ferees about te MUST H HAVE. 35 mene. U {metvatied. onl by mall 
best onee , Anka tetkn how it Ng HL. fren. oneever invented. Beats cp asperatiied. 


P (Clerk No.16). Chicago, Ui. (Estab, Si2aday. Write quick. “frobara & Con Phntin, 
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